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2008 in Review 

Out of wreckage, let the 
real 21 st century begin 

By Cheryl Devall 

A widely quoted aphorism suggests that the 1950s ended on Nov. 22, 1963. After eight 
difficult years for the world, there’s a sense as this year turns that the new century may 
finally begin on Jan. 20. 


Of course, much of the passing era’s 
detritus lingers for the administration of 
President-elect Barack Obama to clean up. 
The job is big, and fewer journalists than 
monitored the last regime change will be 
around to record this one. [Image, 
hugemagazine.com] 

Ever-larger numbers of mainstream 
journalists shifted from observing to 
participating in one of the biggest stories in 
a year full of them - the downward spiral 
of the economy. During a single day in early December, Gannett eliminated more than 
800 jobs at its media properties across the country. The numerical and emotional tally 
surfaced in blog posts from Phoenix to Nashville to Westchester, N. Y. 




GANMEIT 


Tribune Company, [whose owner, Sam Zell, infamously 
said he hasn’t figured out a way to cash in on a Pulitzer 
Prize] filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection in 
December. Like the corporate owners of the San Jose 
Mercury News, Zell had hoped to find buyers for newspaper 
headquarters buildings - notably Tribune Tower in Chicago 
and the Los Angeles Times. [Image, rbr.com] 
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The New York Times has borrowed against the 
value of its new building for operating cash. And 
the owners of the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver and the Miami Herald are shopping those 
papers around. This followed multiple rounds of 
staff reductions at all the aforementioned, and 
dozens of others. The dismal state of the 
newspaper business prompted the Fitch credit 
rating firm to predict in Editor & Publisher that several cities may claim no local daily 
paper in another couple of years. [Photo, guardian.co.uk] 


Yet there was so much for journalists in every medium to cover - indeed, in a manner 
unusual for even the chronically self-critical news industry, managers sounded off about 
“news fatigue” as shrinking staffs scrambled to cover a succession of major breaking 
events - including gubernatorial follies in New York and Illinois that transformed the 
names Elliot Spitzer, David Paterson and Rod Blagojevich into punchlines for political 
satirists. 


TV-Radio took a pounding too 

Other media platforms also lost content producers and other key personnel from their 
print and multimedia departments. Television stations in several markets decided not to 
renew the contracts of high-profile veteran news anchors. [In a sign of the times, an NBC 
correspondent announced his departure last month on his Facebook.com page] 

Commercial radio, in the midst of a slump in advertising sales, further scaled back its 
generally perfunctory emphasis on news; in Los Angeles, two of the leading all-news AM 
stations announced late in the year that they’d turn much of their weekend programming 


Public radio - long insulated by strong listener, foundation and 
corporate support - saw major donations and endowment income 
drop in the turbulent stock market. Some of its largest producers 
and distribututors cut programs, personnel or both, including 65 
staffers and two daily shows - “Day to Day” and “News and 
Notes” at National Public Radio, as did public radio stations in 
several cities. [Image, podbean.com] 

Journalism educators continue to argue that degrees in the field are still valuable amid the 
changing media landscape, and students like the 92 who covered the Unity ’08 Chicago 
convention in multiple platforms continue to gravitate toward the craft. 

The forms in which present and future journalists will cover the news are still evolving. 

In its first full year of operation, ProPublica, the foundation-supported nonprofit that 
fosters investigative work, scored some collaborations with the New York Times and 


over to infomercials. 


foreign 

dispatch 
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CBS’ “60 Minutes.” Politico became a go-to source for news and analysis during the 
campaign season, and the Web site expanded its reach in the newspaper realm. 

The gatekeepers of the Pulitzer Prizes conceded that Web sites independent of established 
news organizations can break significant stories; the Columbia-administered awards will 
acknowledge that content from now on. 

As many major papers decided to sever longstanding ties with the Associated Press - 
another organization in the process of reinventing itself - CNN offered newspapers an 
alternative that its executives insisted is not a rival to AP. 

There was so much for journalists in every medium to cover - indeed, in a manner 
unusual for even the chronically self-critical news industry, managers sounded off about 
“news fatigue” as shrinking staffs scrambled to cover a succession of major breaking 
events. 

Rubble on Wall Street, Main Street 

The recession that we now know began a year ago cost at least 2 million jobs this 
calendar year. That doesn’t count the “discouraged workers” who gave up looking for 
employment, the millions of people pulling part-time shifts who’d rather work full-time 
or the immigrants who’ve decided to pack it in and return to their home countries. The 
human and corporate collateral damage ranges from Circuit City to Citibank. Gasoline 
prices that averaged $4 per gallon at midyear stretched household budgets beyond thin 
and helped to boost the demand for food pantries and for free and reduced-price lunches 
in public school districts across the country. 

On one day a few weeks before the election, the Dow Jones Industrial Average zoomed 
up 900 points, then lost 700, then regained 400 points. The shrinkage of retirement 
savings and the failure of banks including Wachovia and Washington Mutual that had 
relied heavily on the subprime mortgage market hurt Americans from Wall Street to 
Main Street - as politicians and pundits grimly reiterated through the fall. Small wonder 
that economic concerns displaced the grinding wars in Iraq and Afghanistan as the major 
issue in the U.S. presidential campaign. 

Victory, and resentment 

The emphasis of the Republican presidential ticket - U.S. Sen. John McCain of Arizona 
and the oft-lampooned Alaska Gov. Sarah Palin - on McCain’s past wartime service and 
imprisonment and the prospect of victory in the present conflicts failed to resonate with 
many Americans who’d voted Republican in previous elections. 

That doesn’t mean the Democrats’ return to the White House and gains in the Senate 
haven’t engendered considerable bitterness, even resentment. Just scan the reader 
comments that repeat campaign rhetoric about the dangers of imminent “socialism,” 
“hero-worship” and worse after almost any article about the president-elect and the 
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transition. And don’t forget the runoff victory of Republican Sen. Saxby Chambliss of 
Georgia, a victory some political observers have dubbed the first salvo in the 2010 
midterm elections. 

Large numbers of African Americans, young people, college-educated and urban voters 
swelled the tide for Obama in all four comers of the continental United States. But with 
the notable exceptions of Virginia, North Carolina and Florida, most of the old 
Confederacy remained firmly in the Republican camp as it had for the previous 40 years. 

Healing will take time 

Most of the world applauded the Obama election - and not merely because it signaled a 
decisive end to two long years of campaigning and eight years of policies that had 
increasingly isolated the United States on issues from torture to immigration to family 
planning to climate change. 

Well before an inauguration that promises to fill the nation’s capital beyond capacity, the 
outgoing administration has seemed to fade into obscurity alongside the emergence of an 
intellectually curious, multicultural young leader eager to engage with the entire country 
- cities included [take heart, New Orleans!] - and with the wider world. 

This world took quite a 
beating from deadly natural 
phenomena - hurricanes 
that pounded Cuba 
[Photo, somosprimos.com], 
Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic, the cyclone that 
wiped out untold numbers 
of Burmese lives in early 
May and, later that month, 
the catastrophic earthquake 
in China’s Sichuan 
Province - and from human 
malfeasance - continued 
systematic displacement 
and rape in Sudan’s Darfur 
region, a criminally negligent regime in Zimbabwe that’s contributing at this writing to a 
cholera epidemic, orchestrated terror attacks in India’s commercial capital, Mumbai, 
stunning levels of carnage and corruption in the Mexican drug wars. 

Healing will take time - more than one or even two presidential terms. There’s no 
guarantee we’ll have the necessary time or mutual trust within and beyond our borders to 
promote life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as broadly as possible on this planet. 

Yet there is, palpably during the coldest season of the year, the flickering promise of a 
quality that’s become more than a ubiquitous political slogan: hope. 
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Cheryl Devall ’82. is senior news editor 
for Southern California Public Radio 
in Los Angeles. 


Gone, but not forgotten 

In the final days of 2007, Thomas 
Morgan, 56, NABJ president from 
1989-91 and before that longtime 
treasurer during the association’s high- 
growth years [Second from the right in the 
photo]. Also in those closing days, 
Oscar Peterson, 82, elegant Canadian 
jazz pianist , and Frank Morgan, 73, 
virtuoso bebop saxophonist, and 
Deborah Tang, 60, creator of news. 
Black Entertainment Television. 


Ivan Dixon, 76, who played Duff Anderson in the landmark 1964 film “Nothing But a 
Man,” and Sgt. Kinchlow in World War II farce “Hogan’s Heroes.” March 

Luther P. Jackson Jr., 83, Columbia J- 
school’s first black professor [Photo, right]. 
He served from 1969-1992. April. Will 
Robinson, 96, first African-American 
Division I basketball coach at Illinois 
State University in 1970, April. 

Thomas A. Johnson, 79, newsman who 

desegregated Newsday, and later became 
a national and foreign correspondent with 
the New York Times, June; Kenneth Maurice Jones, '81, age 50, freelance writer who 
lived with HIV-AIDS for two decades, June. Barbara Ann Teer, 71, founder of the 
National Black Theater of Harlem. July 

Bernie Mac [bom Bernard J. McCullough], 50, the bug-eyed, menacing comic who 
really was a teddy bear. He was introduced to larger audiences as one of the four “ Kings 
of Comedy,” then became the star of a Fox-TV sitcom. Famous words: “America ... 
Bemie Mac don’t play that.” August... within 24 hours of Mac’s death, Isaac Hayes, 65, 




public affairs , sports and gospel programming 
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one of the stars of Memphis-based Stax Records, died. Hayes made shaved heads sexy 
during his heyday in the 1970s. His ballads were hot buttered soul and Hayes warned us 
that brotha “Shaft is a baaaad mother ... shut your mouth!” Hayes won an Oscar in 1971. 

U.S. Rep. Stephanie Tubbs-Jones, 58, D-Ohio. a loyal supporter of presidential 
candidate Hillary Clinton, and a standout inside the Congressional Black Caucus, August; 
Julius Carry III, 56, sitcom actor who referenced the NABJ Salute to Excellence Award 
on an epsiode of “Murphy Brown,” August; NFL Players Association representative and 
Hall of Fame lineman Gene Upshaw, 63, August; 

Nancy Hicks Maynard, 61, New York Times reporter in the late 1960s who covered a 
wide variety of beats and in the 1970s with husband Robert C. Maynard established the 
Institute for Journalism Education in California, September. Levi Stubbs, 72, lead singer 
of the Four Tops, and the distinctive baritone on hits “Reach Out” [I’ll Be There], “It’s 
the Same Old Song,” and “I Can’t Help Myself’ [Sugar Pie, Honey Bunch]. Stubbs was 
also voice of flesh-eating plant [“Feed me baybee!”], in the movie version of “Little Shop 
of Horrors,” October. 

Miriam Makeba, 76, South African singer and voice of the black liberation struggle. She 
was married to Black Power activist Stokely Carmichael, November. 

Odetta, 77, blues and folk singer who provided a soundtrack to the civil rights movement 
[“I’m on my way”] and inspired Bob Dylan, Joan Baez and Janis Joplin, early December. 

Compiled by Wayne Dawkins 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 
1980 and since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to 
keep people connected. We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or 
produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the 
Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on 
the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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J-grad recognized for social justice work; 
another joins Calif, social justice org. 

Charles E. Simmons, ’70, and wife Sandra were honored by Wayne State University 
in January for their work with the Hush House, a Detroit residence converted into a museum 
and community center that focuses on poverty and social justice. 

Dani McClain, ’06, the first Phyl Garland/BA Network scholar, joined the 
online advocacy group ColorOfChange.org, based in Oakland, Calif., at 
the end of 2008. She was previously a reporter with the Milwaukee Journal 
Sentinel. “I like it so far,” McClain told us. “I'm doing research and 
writing on important issues here, but it's a change to be using adjectives 
and to telling readers what to think after three years of having rhetoric 
stripped from my style.” 

Detroit News sports columnist Rob Parker, ’88, took a buyout from the newspaper at the end of 
2008. Buyouts have been common with much of the newspaper industry in 
demolition mode. In Parker’s case, was he forced out because of the type of 
question he put to the Detroit Lions coach, leader of the first 0-16 NFL 
team? On Dec. 21, Parker asked Rod Marinelli whether he wished his 
daughter had married a better defensive coordinator. Protests followed after 
video of the news conference exchange was aired. Parker is also a commentator on ESPN. 

Garland fund raising inches closer to finish line 

At the end of 2008, $68,918.50 had been raised to create the Phyllis T. Garland/Black Alumni 
Network endowed scholarship, reported Sharon Meiri Fox of the J-school development office. 

The amount did not include a $7,500 anonymous matching gift. Added that 
pushes the total to $76,418 and leaves the Garland fund $23,582 short of 
■ i becoming a sustaining scholarship fund. Jessica Hopper, a student in the 
current class, is the fourth winner of a $5,000 scholarship since 2005. 

■ Remember, gifts to the fund can be matched, so $25 and $50 contributions 
I become enhanced $50 and $100 gifts. Send gifts, payable to Columbia 
University and noting “Phyllis T. Garland Scholarship” in the lower left to 
Columbia University GSJ, 2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027. Attention: Jodi Lipper or 
Sharon M. Fox. [Photo of Garland, 1935-2006] 
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Evocateur for Eartha Kitt 

Akua Lezli Hope, J- r 77 

Your purr was always there 
How catwoman, a role you made your own 
was inhabited as shape shifter transmutes flesh 
making us believe along 
that this human is something else 
and more 

your fluidity sprung from 
being beaten 

metal made malleable early 
after your forging in rough nameless times 
unfathered streets and pass along mothers 
poorly shod feet and indifferent others 

What did Orson Welles taste in your blood 
in your bitten lip? 
holding you close was not enough 
kissing did not teach 
his hungry genius yearned to know 
your secret 

only in some bloodletting 
might he glimpse the mystery 
of your transformative magics 

Eartha Kitt photo, tvoneblogs.com 

Not just the must of recreation, lemons into aid 
where is sugar? 
where is water? 

there was only this blood still wanting 

with a community of riches 

but no family to focus your light 

How some light must blaze brighter 

to not be extinguished 

nameless times of foodlessness, 

ragged, bare, singular in want when you can see 

through windows of great stores of promise 

When along wide Harlem boulevards 

that concrete Mecca, Black folk did promenade, 

hatted, coiffed, well shod 

as from cabarets, clubs, bars, 

distant tinkles of laughter, joy, music 

suggest you take this in and envision 

yourself fabled, fabulous 

so you carve your talent 

with movement, with work, 

with your own fanned flame 

your own coals carried in singed heart 

Continued on next page 
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Now your name is known, held dear 
Eartha, as your voice held us 
curled us around you, 
spun us up your erotic ferocity 
velvet whips, your recitative trill 
cajoled, commanded, electric 

to watch as you simmered or blazed in every camera angle 

whenever you were there, you, we watched 

and then these late, later years 

teaching dance, passing your body's gift on, 

your effort to give, transfer, 

as all great ones do 

shamans loving us into better selves 

dancing us, singing us anew 



The writer and artist is 
based in Corning, N. Y. 


Appreciation: Mark Griffith, 48, CBS News and NABJ board 

Mark Griffith served the National Association of Black Journalists and the journalism craft 
with distinction, and good cheer. He died Dec. 18 at age 48. 

My lasting impression of Griffith was his preparation and passionate attention to detail during 
an informal yet lively discussion in the wee hours of an NABJ board weekend in New Orleans 
in winter 1989. 

The stakes were high. New York was getting ready to host its first - and to date only - NABJ 
convention. The meeting that summer was a record success. 

Griffith’s fingerprints are permanently etched into that milestone event. 

As colleagues mourned Griffith’s passing, this common thread emerged: He treated everyone 
with dignity and respect, people said, whether the person was a marquee media star, 
journeyman pro, or stressed yet aspiring student trying to find his or her way. 

Griffith was always there to help and encourage. 

There’s a saying that the true measure of a man is what he does out of public view. 

Mark Griffith probably thought he planted seeds and cultivated crops of talented journalists 
privately. We could not help but notice however. 

Rest in peace brother. - Wayne Dawkins 
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The Old Mao and the Storm, Frontline documentary by J-prof. 


Six months after Hurricane Katrina slammed into New Orleans, producer June Cross, 
a professor at Columbia Journalism School, came across 82-year-old Herbert Gettridge 
working alone on his home in the lower Ninth Ward, a neighborhood devastated 
when the levees broke in August 2005. 

Over the next two years, Cross would document the story of the extended Gettridge clan - an 
African-American family with deep roots in New Orleans - as they struggled to rebuild their 
homes and their lives. Their efforts would be deeply affected by larger decisions about urban 
planning, public health, and the insurance industry, by the decisions of policymakers about 
federal funding for rebuilding the Gulf, and state and city plans for dispersing those monies. 

The moving personal story of Gettridge and his family reveals the human cost of this tragedy, 
the continued inadequacies of government’s response in the aftermath of Katrina, and how race, 
class, and politics have affected the attempts to rebuild this American city. 

Visit www.pbs.ora/wabh/Daaes/frontline 

Optimism, despite a distressed vocation 

Black journalists pre-inauguration celebration 

On Jan. 19,300 guests squeezed into every nook and crany of the four story 

National Visionary Leadership Project house. [Read the rest of the Dawkins’ dispatch] Also, 

Shown the wav. Obama journeys on, Betty Winston Baye, ’80, The Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. 
Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Are you in the right room? 

If students believe in news biz and democracy, said 71 J-alum, hold on 
By Wayne Dawkins 

DURHAM, N.C. - Is the newspaper business and the mainstream media about to die? It didn’t seem that way 
based on the 120 students from 13 schools who participated in the Black College Communications Conference here. 
Last year, 170 students from 20-plus schools participated in Baltimore. The decline revealed budget stresses on a 
number of Historically Black College and Universities. 

For those students who did come, Reginald Stuart, ’71, of McClatchy Newspapers 
[photo] assured them that they were in the right room: “The news business is not dying; 
it’s changing. Unlike the automobile and airline industry, it’s never been challenged 
like this before.” Stuart continued, “For people of color, don’t drop the baton because 
the race got tough. Hold on tight.” 

At that awards banquet, attendees didn’t get to see or hear why the students won, 
however those who attended the previous day of workshops got a strong taste at the 
“How they got the story” session. A Jackson State student’s expose of rampant campus 
crime resulted in the administration making $1 million in public safety improvements. 
At Florida A&M University, students revealed a grade-changing scandal that involved 
90 people who had 630 grades altered. North Carolina Central University students 
reported on their administration’s decision to operate a satellite campus in suburban Atlanta, clearly in violation of 
university rules. Continued on next page 

Encyclopedic output by i-alums who are professors 



Donald Scott Sr., ’90, an assistant professor in the English Department at Community College of Philadelphia, 
contributed several essays to “The Jim Crow Encyclopedia,” two volumes published in October 2008 
by Houghton Mifflin Harcourt’s Greenwood Publishing Group. 


Hailed as the first encyclopedia devoted to the Jim Crow era of segregation and racism 
against blacks following the Civil War and through much of the 1900s, the “authoritative 
entries are written by a host of historians with expertise in the Jim Crow era,” according to 
co-editors Nikki L.M. Brown and Barry M. Stentiford, professors at Grambling University 
in Louisiana. Scott focused on police brutality, South Carolina, and the great migrations 
of blacks to the Northeastern and Western areas of the United States. 

In September, Scott was awarded the Cheltenham-NAACP Community Service Award 
and a citation from state Sen. LeAnna Washington of Pennsylvania for his journalistic, 
history-research and authoring a book about Camp William Penn, the first and largest northern-based facility 
to train black soldiers during the Civil War that was located in what is today Cheltenham Township, Pa. 
Continued on back page —= 7 * 
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Pageantry and purpose 


Obama’s first speech to Congress appeals to better angels 



For much of President Barack Obama's 50-minute address to the joint session of Congress, the 
opposition sat stonily. Near the end, the Republican House members had to stand up. The opposing 
GOPs had no choice but the stand up when the young president, who has served as scold-in-chief 
for speaking critically about Wall Street greed and Washington gamesmanship, summoned examples 
of people who are on the side of the angels: Read more of Wayne Dawkins ’ Feb. 27 commentary 
at politicsincolor. com. 


Chronicling a people’s journey 



I take exception to the idea that Black History Month is mostly about combating the prejudice in 


Boot-camp style opinion writing seminar March 9 deadline, hurry! 


If you’re receiving this message, then you or someone you might be eligible to participate in the upcoming National 
Conference of Editorial Writers’ upcoming Minority Writers Seminar. The seminar is a four-day boot camp for 
minority journalists and journalism professors who are interested in learning more about opinion writing. 

The program began as an effort to get more minority journalists interested in editorial page positions and column 
writing, but many of its basics can be applied to the new world of opinion in the blogosphere as well. If you, or 
someone you know, is interested, go to www.ncew.org to find application information. 

Doug Lyons, J-’74 
NCEW MWS program director 


Am you in the right roomP/con«n U ed from front page 


Most of these students attended public institutions and understood or were advised by faculty that it was their duty 
to monitor powerful officials and hold them accountable for their decisions. 



Work like that is what mainstream editors said they were looking for in an industry that is brutally 
reinventing itself. Representatives from the Herald Sun of Durham, News & Observer of Raleigh, 
Daily Press of Hampton Roads, Va. and Star-News Telegram of Wilmington, N.C. scouted talent. 


The New York Times recruited for its two-week pre-summer institute in New Orleans. 


Stuart, corporate recruiter for McClatchy, publishers of the News & Observer, Miami Herald, Sacramento Bee, 
Kansas City Star, Charlotte Observer and other dailies, counseled students to learn a second language [he opened 
his speech with a few sentences in Spanish], and also urged students to be curious and well read in multiple topics. 

For students passionate about sports, he said, pay attention to the police & courts and political beats. Stuart 
referenced the A-Rod [Alex Rodriquez] and steroids story that moved off the sports pages and up to page one. 
Don’t get “bigfooted” by other reporters, advised Stuart, “Make yourself bulletproof.” 
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’88 Alum toured China’s ethnically diverse provinces 


Toni Randolph, ’88, of Minnesota Public Radio visited China last fall on a Hong Kong 
Journalism Fellowship through the East-West Center. She traveled to Beijing, Kunming 
and Shangri-La in Yunnan Province, and to Hong Kong. 



“Yunnan Province,” said 
Randolph, “is one of the most 
ethnically diverse provinces in 
the country. In fact, the Chinese 
put the diversity of this province 
on display, even touting it in 
tourism brochures. It's in 
southwestern China and borders 
Tibet, so even though we didn't 
go to Tibet, in Shangri-La we got 
a glimpse of the Tibetan lifestyle. 


they say is hearty enough to keep you full for an entire winter 


“We ate meals with Tibetan 
families, which were cooked and 
served in the traditional way, 
complete with butter tea, which 
day on the farm. 


“And we also ate yak, which is similar to beef. It tastes delicious and has less fat. Since I've been 
back, I visited a yak farm in Minnesota to purchase burgers and pepper sticks. 



“We visited Pudacuo National Park, China's first national park. It's 
absolutely breath-taking. When we met with the Party Secretary of 
the Diqing Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, he said the park was 
inspired by visits to national parks in the United States. 

“Several people who had lived in or traveled to China told me to be 
prepared for people to stare at me since the Chinese don't see many 
black people. I didn't notice many people staring at me at all. I think 
they were captivated by the two blonde reporters who were also on 
this fellowship.” 

The China trip was Randolph’s second to Asia. The first was 
to India, also in 2008. She visited Bangalore, Delhi and Agra 
to see the Taj Mahal. 

Randolph’s PHOTOS: She greets lamas at Gedan Songzanlin Lamasery 
in Shangri-La; Tour guide at Stone Forest in Kunming, Yunnan Province. 
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Encyclopedic output/contnued from front page 

Kissette Bundy, ’87, and Wayne Dawkins, ’80, assistant professors 
at Hampton University and its Scripps Howard School of Journalism 
and Communications, contributed 14 entries to the “Encyclopedia 
of African American History from 1896 to the Present” 

[Oxford University Pressl . published in February. 

Bundy wrote profiles of CEO Reginald Lewis, and playwright 
Ed Bullins. Dawkins wrote profiles of Anatole Broyard, book critic, 
and Bernard Shaw of CNN; David A. Paterson, governor of 
New York, and David Dinkins, New York City mayor; Percy Julian, 
the “Forgotten Genius” [PBS, 2008]; jazzmen Herbie Hancock, 
the Marsalis Family [Wynton, Branford, Ellis], and Joshua Redman, 
and sports legends Bob Gibson [St. Louis Cardinals], and Bill Russell 
[Boston Celtics]. 

Dawkins also wrote about a historical period, George Herbert Walker Bush and Black America, 1989-93, and a 
practice, journalism, print and broadcast, a 2,500-word piece that began with an elderly Frederick Douglass and 
closed with individuals applying entrepreneurial and techno skills to navigate and remake 21 st century mass media. 
Tamara Cooke Henry, ’75, assistant professor with the American University School of Communication, wrote 
the entry about the National Association of Black Journalists. Nearly 400 university, independent and international 
scholars contributed entries to the five-volume encyclopedia. 

Bundy and Dawkins among five Hampton University professors who contributed 25 of the 1,200 entries. 

Inside the books are 640 biographies, 50 U.S. state entries, and 500 images. 



The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Distinguished Gentleman: I McB 

Author, musician, journalist to receive top alumni award this month 

James McBride, ’80, author, musician and composer, journalist 
and most recently screenplay writer, will be among four people 
receiving the Distinguished Journalism Alumni Award from 
Columbia University. The event is set for 6:30 p.m. Friday, 

April 24 inside Low Library. 

McBride is author of an American classic, “The Color of Water,” 
his 1996 New York Times bestseller that is a must-read on public 
high school reading lists. “Water,” was an investigative memoir 
because McBride revealed the story of his white, Jewish mother 
who was twice widowed and raised a dozen children who grew up 
to be contributors to society. 

McBride’s “Miracle at St. Anna” [2002] was a novel based on 
the true story of black GIs fighting in Italy during a pivotal stage of World War II. Last fall 
“Anna” was a Spike Lee movie, and McBride wrote the screenplay. [Continued on back page] 

Alumni weekend activities, festivities 

Members of the Columbia J-school chapter of NABJ would like to meet for drinks 
with visiting alumni immediately after the awards program reception, which traditionally ends 
promptly at 9 p.m. The plan is to reconvene at The Heights on Broadway between 111 th and 
112 th streets. To RSVP, e-mail Kathleen Fieffe at writeme.kat@gmail.com or Daarel Burnette 
at daarel@earthlink.net 

Reunion events 

Which class will have the biggest, baddest reunion? 

There was a friendly competition among class agents to see which class will have 
the strongest turnout. Reunion classes include 2004,1999,1994,1989,1984 and 1979. 

$29 special 

The class of 1980, which includes founders of the BA Network, started a $29 for 29 years 
campaign in support of the annual Journalism Alumni Fund. [Continued on back page] 
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Future of newspapers 

Smaller and sharing sandbox with independent and alternative ventures 

In assessing the future of newspapers, the panel tasked with the job was distinguished, 
but too inbred. James Stewart, the moderator, Norman Pearlstine and Steven Swartz 
were all former Wall Street Journal newsies. They joked about their special DNA, but was 
it a curse that made them too aloof to really understand the meltdown of the mainstream media? 

I’m irritable and impatient. I’m tired about reading about so many corpses, like the 1,600 
McClatchy journalists who were “slain” day before the Tuesday program. The panelists’ attempts at wit 
were flat as day-old soda pop. One of them suggested that it was surprising that some newspaper owners 
did not ask the government for a bailout like the auto industries or Wall Street. 

Read more of Wayne Dawkins ’ March 14 commentary at politicsincolor.com 

A warrior with words 

Remember John Hope Franklin and tell stories with purpose and urgency 

The accolades written on news of the death of Wednesday of historian/author John Hope Franklin, 94, jolted 
the senses. “It was more than Franklin’s voluminous writings that cemented his reputation among academics, 
politicians and civil rights figures as an inestimable historian,” wrote Wil Haygood in the Washington Post. 

“It was the reality that Franklin, himself a black man, had seen racial horrors up close and thus was able to give his 
academic work a stinging ballast.” Read more of Wayne Dawkins’ March 30 commentary at politicsincolor.com 

Joyce Shelby, reporter and J-school adjunct -30- 

Joyce Young Shelby, a 1969 Columbia University J-school graduate and longtime adjunct professor, 
died March 19. She was 62. 

Shelby collapsed on the sidewalk outside the New York Daily News ’ downtown Brooklyn offices 
as she left work, explained colleague Clem Richardson. Though a doctor was one of the passersby 
who rushed to her aid, said Richardson, all efforts to revive her proved inadequate. 

Shelby was a reporter with the Daily News for the past 22 years. She was originally from Augusta Ga. 

Shelby was a graduate of Spellman College. She is survived by two adult children and her mother. 

NBC correspondent inspires students in N.C. 

Rehema Ellis, ’77, of NBC News was the keynote speaker at the March 24 Elizabeth City State 
University Media Conference, titled “Making the Net Work.” She challenged dozens of students 
to embrace change: “Don’t be afraid of evolution. TV news will have to evolve, too, not just 
newspapers. I see more people reading newspapers on Blackberries and iPhones, but no matter 
where the material is read we still need someone to gather it, to report it, and to write it.” The 
conference was organized by Kip Branch, ’79, an assistant professor at the ECSU Department 
of Language, Literature and Communications. 
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Book report 

Race against clock results in sweet harvest 

Sana Butler, J-’97, is author of “Sugar of the Crop: My Journey to Find 
the Children of Slaves” [February 2009, The Lyons Press]. Butler is the 
great-great granddaughter of emancipated slaves. She discovered this 
fact at age 19 when during a funeral in North Carolina, someone stated 
casually that the family elder who’d died was the daughter of a slave. 

Years later, after Georgetown University and Columbia J-school, Butler 
was a working journalist at ABC “World News Tonight” determined to 
follow up on that lead: Who were the other children of slaves? 

Some people greeted Butler’s questions with ridicule and condescension. In 1997, a bipartisan 
coalition of congressmen, led by a white Democrat from Ohio, proposed a law to apologize for 
slavery. U.S. Rep. Tony Hall’s press secretary suggested Butler was wasting her time, she 
recalled, because children of slaves would be about 200 years old - if they were alive. 

It turned out that the spokesman was sloppy with arithmetic. When Butler began her journey in the late 1990s, she 
found people like Crispus Attacks Wright, an 87-year-old self-made 
millionaire and lawyer in Los Angeles whose father was bom on a Louisiana 
bayou plantation. Wright got Butler’s attention when he gave $2 million to the 
University of Southern California Law School, at that time the largest gift 
from an African-American. 

Butler also interviewed Sammie Mason, 103, a retired teacher who strived to 
live up to the expectations of her father Sergeant John Jackson, a former slave 
and Civil War hero. 

First and perhaps only book on the children 
of slaves based on primary interviews 

The author traveled from Los Angeles to Louisiana, from a Harlem church 
to a Virginia nursing home, and to many other places during 10 years of 
research. 

She produced the first and perhaps only book on the children of slaves based 
on primary interviews. Not since the Work Progress Administration gathered 
slave narratives during the Great Depression has a journalist conducted such in-depth primary interviews. 

Butler had the exceptional journalist’s sense of urgency and good t iming . All of the slave children she interviewed 
are now deceased. Some died just days after giving their stories to Butler. Because the elders held on, Butler has 
made a significant contribution to American history and biography. 

Previously, historians and academics focused attention on the victimization of slaves and the horrors of slavery. 
They rarely documented the strength that enabled former slaves to function normally as parents. 

“Sugar of the Crop” provides another perspective. - Wayne Dawkins 


Sugar/'- Crop 
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J-alumna encourages student-run media in D.G. 

Dorothy B. Gilliam, J-’61, continues to help Washington, D.C.-area high school students create and strengthen 
student-run media. Gilliam is founder and director of Prime Movers Media Program at The George Washington 
University. The program began is 2003. “Prime Movers Media is opening an ever-widening pathway for diverse 
high school students to work in the expanding ‘information highway’ and creating a 
pipeline for ensuring racial diversity in the new media era,” said Gilliam, a retired 
long-time Washington Post journalist and the 10 th president of NABJ [1993-95]. 

The GWU program operates in an environment in which a number of high schools no 
longer publish student newspapers or related media. In Richmond, Va., novelist David 
L. Robbins funded a program to encourage extra-curricular student writing. 
Meanwhile, as horrific reports of newspaper closings, layoffs and firings of journalists 
are announced daily, observers were perplexed that enrollment at leading schools of 
journalism and communication was stable or rising. Columbia J-school Dean Nicholas 
Lemann told Forbes magazine “I’ve never met a person in 35 years who went into 
journalism out of pure economic reason. It doesn’t make us recession-proof, but it 
makes us less recession-responsive.” 

Prime Movers Media gives high school students hope and practical training. Students are matched with mentors 
from USA Today, National Public Radio, the Washington Post, New York Times and other media. Last year the 
program expanded beyond metro Washington, D.C. to Philadelphia. About 2,000 young people have participated in 
the program and 30,000 high school students have been exposed to student media participants created as readers, 
viewers and listeners. To learn more, visit www.awu.edu/~primemovers/ . 

Columbia chapter of NABJ hosted meet and greet at spring alumni meeting 

Members of the revived NABJ 
student chapter at Columbia 
University Graduate School of 
Journalism are about to graduate 
and they want to make sure and 
transition smoothly to the incoming 
class. The officers encouraged 
alumni to meet with them at The 
Heights restaurant/bar on Broadway 
to discuss the future. The photo is of 
CU ABJ members after their 
“Reporting in Africa” program that 
featured four top-notch journalists. 
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Obama’s 100 days 

Want a better measure? Check back in 2 years 


The first 100 days of a new presidency is overrated . Recent history informs us that citizens 
cannot get a good read of their commander-in-chief based on a fixed and artificial milestone. 
Barack Obama has done a heck of a lot in 100 days. He has repealed previous administration 
policies, such as resisting stem cell research and ended general hostility toward scientific 
inquiry. 

Obama stated emphatically that intelligence and military people must not and will not torture 
terrorist suspects. His rationale is effective interrogation and less chance of putting American 
warriors and civilians at greater risk. 

Read more of Wayne Dawkins ’ April 29 commentary at politicsincolor. com 



Green Day 

A promise that environmental advocacy is back at the EPA 

It's a new day at the federal Environmental Protection Agency. Science, not ideology will guide the agency, Obama 
administration appointee Lisa P. Jackson told half-dozen columnists from the Trotter Group during a Monday 
conference call. “We had eight years of neglect of the role of the EPA,” said Jackson of the Bush administration. 
“It's time to restart the engine, but it is eight years we can't get back.” 

The Princeton-educated, chemical engineer's words were not partisan or gratuitous. One of her predecessors was 
Christine Todd Whitman, a moderate Republican with a solid reputation for environmental protection as governor of 
New Jersey during the 1990s. I covered Whitman back then. Yet as a Bush appointee, her attempts to lead were 
thwarted, so she left quietly 2003 rather than soil her reputation. Read more of Dawkins ’ April 16 commentary . 

Movie review 

American just-us 

In the daily tsunami of news, talk shows and blogs on current events, it is rare that the issue of 
race and racism ever gets a hearing without reticence, apology or hostility. For example, even as 

some tout the arrival of the so-called “post-racial” America, this week’s government report about 
increased recruitment by racist extremist groups was shouted down by right-wing talking heads. 
So, for me, it is amazing to even see the film “American Violet,” which is based in part on the 
true story of how a wide swath of the black community in Tulia,Texas was arrested one day in a 
massive drug raid in 1999.1 admit it, before the first frames roll, I give a film like this some props 
for just being, and I also give it a bit of a pass if it is not big-budget polished. 

But with “American Violet,” no such pass is needed. Director Tim Disney and producer-writer 
Bill Haney hold the story, production values and action in a close embrace from beginning to end. A story about big 
issues is distilled into a compelling narrative about one young black mother who finds herself in the crosshairs and 
entanglement of the justice system. At the same time, the nation is in thick of the November 2000 presidential race. 

Read more ofJ- ’83 alumna Esther Iverem’s April 16 review at seeingblack.com 
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People 



Mira Lowe, ’88, was named editor in chief of Jet magazine, reported the 
online media column Joumal-isms on April 22. Lowe’s is the first major 
appointment to be announced since the financially troubled, privately held 
company confirmed in February it was undergoing a major reorganization 
in which staffers had to reapply for new jobs. Jet is a pocket-sized weekly 
newsmagazine heavy on celebrity news and known throughout the years 
for its news tidbits and its “Beauty of the Week.” Lowe, a former 
Newsday associate editor, would apparently be the first woman 
to edit the magazine in its 57-year history. 



Michelle Johnson, ’82, a multimedia journalism professor and one of 
the founders ofBoston.com, The Boston Globe's Web site, is leaving 
Emerson College for Boston University, the Emerson student newspaper, 
the Berkeley Beacon, reported on April 30. Johnson “was contacted by BU 
about an opening for a multimedia professor and college adviser on online 
journalism. BU also offered her a long-term contract, whereas her Emerson 
contract was year-to-year, and she'll be able to apply for associate professor 
status as soon as she arrives there.” 

[Item from the online media column Joumal-isms, mije.org] 


William H. Hamilton Jr., ’80, can now add Ph.D. to his name. He successfully defended his dissertation 
on college writing and culture on Dec. 5 at the University of Louisville. Hamilton is a professor 
at Jefferson Community and Technical College in Kentucky. 

Kirk Jackson, ’82, a refugee from the Allentown Morning Call [Tribune Co.] checked in: “How I’m doing? 

Not bad. Working for the Census bureau as a clerk and writing on the side. Not sure what direction I want to go 
career wise since leaving the paper, but I'm holding steady. I have a lot to be thankful for, I think.” 

Gil McDonald, ’80, is senior contracts officer in the Office of Sponsored Programs at George Mason University 
in Fairfax, Va. He negotiates research agreements (ie: contracts, subcontracts, confidentiality agreements, 
material transfer agreements, licensing agreements, clinical trials, etc.) He has been a career university research 
administrator pretty much since graduation at Columbia, Howard University, University of Maryland, 

Bowie State University, and the National Safety Council. 

Jobline 

ABC News has an opening for a digital reporter based in Moscow. Strong production, print writing, and broadcast skills 
are mandatory. Responsibilities include providing on-air and off-air content, producing for dotcom, radio and television. 
Responsibilities also include pitching unique content to all shows and platforms. Candidates must be proficient with digital 
technology as they will be required to shoot and edit their own material. Advanced training will be provided, but candidates 
should already have some DV shooting, laptop editing and FTP skills. Language skills, while not mandatory, are a plus. 
Please indicate relevant technical and language skills. 3-5 years of production experience is required. 

Candidates must be self-starters, independent, and enterprising. Strong editorial sensibilities are required. 

Apply through www.disnevcareers.com and use requisition #191087. 
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Investigation of slain weekly newspaper editor earns 
award for best reporting of racial bias and intolerance 


Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism April 29 named the Chauncey Bailey Project the 2009 Paul Tobenkin 
Memorial Award winner. The project was started to probe the 2007 assassination of Oakland Post editor Chauncey Bailey, 
who was investigating a community empowerment enterprise called Your Black Muslim Bakery in Oakland, Calif. The Tobenkin 
Memorial Award is given annually by the J-School to recognize courageous work on racial discrimination and intolerance. 


The project is a collaboration of nearly three dozen Bay Area news outlets, freelance journalists, journalism 
schools, local and national media organizations, and funders. The Bailey Project has produced more than 
150 stories over the 20 months since the August 2007 murder. The stories have appeared in dozens of 
San Francisco Bay Area news outlets such as the Oakland Tribune, San Jose Mercury News, Contra Costa 
Times, *New America Media, KTVU-TV, CBS-5, ABC-7, KQED-FM, among others. The stories are also 
distributed through the Web sites of the Center for Investigative Reporting http://centerforinvestigativereporting.org/ and the 
Chauncey Bailey Project www.chauncevbaileyproiect.org . As the series of stories unfolded, the Oakland police chief resigned 
and the lead police investigator was suspended for ignoring evidence against one of the murder suspects. 

State and federal law enforcement agencies are now investigating a conspiracy surrounding Bailey’s murder. 


"The work, the results, and impact of the Bailey Project represent the value of investigative reporting to our democracy,” said 
Robert J. Rosenthal, executive director of the Center for Investigative Reporting and executive editor of the project. “It is hard 
work, done by skilled and passionate journalists who believe they can make a difference in our society,” Rosenthal added. 
“The business of journalism is under assault, but the need and value of the journalism that is being eliminated has never been 
greater. The project, which is based on collaboration and trust, is a model for our transformational time.” The award carries a 
$1,500 prize. It will be presented on May 19 at Columbia’s Journalism Day Ceremony during commencement week. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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1959 - 2009 : Music that touches 
souls, past, present and future 

WE BUILD ON A YOUNG tradition here. This is our third music special edition, published 
in June because this time is the 30 th anniversary of Black Music Month . Kenny Gamble of 
Philadelphia International Records started the three-decade BMM tradition. 

For us, in five-year intervals covering the past 50 years [the years ending in nine and four], 
six Columbia journalism alumni authors write about memorable music that touched their 
early childhood, adolescence or adult lives. 

Music has that power, right? It’s personal, visceral. People remember songs and other music 
they associate with love, loss, happiness and social change for better or worse. 

Take a trip with the authors as they mix personal reflections with the music of their times. 

In late May, music and basketball lost a good man too soon. 
Wayman Tisdale [photo], a dominating 6-foot 9-inch NBA 
scoring star in the 1990s, hung up his sneakers and 
transitioned to electric jazz bassist . Tisdale’s smile and 
sunny outlook made him a crowd favorite at the June 
Hampton Jazz festival in my adopted hometown. 

I appreciated that local newspaper music critic made time to 
write an insightful appreciation of Tisdale, who succumbed 
to cancer at age 44. Good music and musicians should be 
treasured. 

Check out what my colleague/ffiends have to say about the 
memories and soundtracks playing in their heads. And tell us, what are you listening to in 2009 
that may sound timeless 10,25 or 50 years from now? - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 
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1959: ‘Giant Steps’ and Coltrane’s ‘sheets of sound’ 

In 19591 had no idea of what life outside of the confines and dictates of my Baltimore neighborhood looked like or 
meant. Upscale living meant that one moved from the famous Pennsylvania Avenue corridor uptown, to the newly 
burgeoning suburbs. 

I didn’t know what to make of it all but I did know that there was refuge back where I came from. Virtually every 
day after school I would retreat to the inner city with which I was familiar and then make my way blurry eyed back 
to the suburbs where my mother had taken me in the morning. 

The musical glue and sustenance that held me together was a 
red and white, one-play-at-a-time record player that I 
somehow got from the local Sears, Roebuck and Co. store and 
which I kept — with its top off — in my closet where I could 
safely play two 33 1/3 rpm records that have somehow define 
my interest in music: Miles Davis’ “ Kind of Blue” and John 
Coltrane’s “Giant Steps .” 

I didn’t learn that “Giant Steps” was a saxophone 
exercise until years later when a friend explained the work in 
a book he wrote about Coltrane. I didn’t like “Giant Steps” at 
first and still find it hard to listen to even today. But I’ve 
learned that the Atlantic Records LP was one of the early 
products of Coltrane’s genius. 

I on the other hand was a budding teenage who found himself 
trapped inside of a dark closet in a newly found suburban 
neighborhood with only a single needle record player to use to 
fight and free myself from the squeals and oinks that writers — most notably the great jazz critic Leonard Feather — 
would later call [Coltrane’s] “sheets of sound.” 

Trane’s sheets of sound were anything but: they were carefully planned and executed saxophone arrangements, the 
kind that many years later after my sojourn to New York and then making subsequent trips to Boston would see 
young white musicians sitting on the street trying to transcribe by playing 33 1/3 LP records at 16 speed. 

Trane’s sheets of sound have helped keep me together in once piece for more than 40 years. And while I’ll never say 
that I understand what he was doing on the saxophone I will say that when Miles Davis brought Trane and 
Cannonball Adderley and Wynton Kelly and Jimmy Cobb and Bill Evans together for their historic 1959 recording 
“Kind of Blue” which included “So What” and “All Blues” the “Chief,” as we called Miles, achieved a creative 
and artistic feat that will never be equaled in the world of jazz or, for that matter, any other genre 
of music. - Kip Branch, ’79 



Photo credits: sacbee.com [Wayman Tisdale] jazzbioguide.com [Miles Davis, 1959] telegraph.co.uk 
[Four Tops, 1964]; blast-from-thepast.com [Delfonics, 1969 ]; dic.academic.ru [James Brown, 1974]; 
vinyl-masterpiece.com [Sister Sledge, 1979]; star-snitch.blogspot.com [Prince, 1984]; uulyrics.com 
[Quincy Jones, 1989]; gamespot.com [TLC, 1994]; snowrecords.com [Destiny’s Child, 1999] and 
hiphoprx.com [Jay-Z, 1999]; bluebeat.com [Alicia Keys, 2004] 
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1964: Hypnotic harmonies of The Four Tops 


Before I had any comprehension of the adult emotions behind their songs, I remember tuning in to the mesmerizing 
harmonies of The Four Tops. In 1964, the year they first recorded for Motown, I was all of 5 years old. 

Obie Benson, Abdul “Duke” Fakir, Lawrence Payton and Levi Stubbs [all of them gone now, except Fakir] had been 
gigging around Detroit for 11 years before songwriting masters Brian Holland, Lamont Dozier and Eddie Holland 
brought them to Hitsville USA. 



The first hit Holland, Dozier and 


Holland wrote for the Tops, “ Baby. I 
Need Your Lovin’. ” reached No. 11 on 
the Billboard pop charts that year and 
paved the way for their first No. 1 hit, 
“Sugar Pie, Honey Bunch [Can’t Help 
Myself]” the following year. 


Many vocalists have covered “Baby, I 
Need Your Lovin’,” but to my ear, 
nobody’s topped the Tops’ original. An 
authoritative downbeat and brass 
fanfare introduce smooth, harmonic 
crooning in the opening bars. 


punctuated with crisp, resonant finger- 


This gives way to a lush orchestration that sets off the lyrics like a Tiffany jewel. The vocal mix - Tubbs’ plaintive, 
compelling lead baritone, the soaring falsetto high notes in the refrain - spoke to me of longings for which I had no 
name as a child, and which still confound me 45 years later. But I can’t not listen, over and over. 

This gorgeous, complete production takes me back to summer afternoons in the park with the transistor radio on, 
watching teenagers a few picnic blankets over making tentative advances toward the discovery of what English 
speakers call “the facts of life,” and what Spanish speakers - perhaps more appropriately - refer to as “los mysterios 
de la vida.” 

For the Four Tops, high school buddies who entertained together for 44 years, the lyrics of this durable song must 
have carried other layers of meaning: the love of performing, the love of longtime friends for one another, the love 
of conveying what only a perfect pop number can. - Cheryl Devall, '82 


1969: ‘Didn’t I blow your mind this time’ 


If not the coda of the decade, it was the end of an era. 

It was the year the mop-topped Beatles, vanguard of the British pop invasion four years earlier, parted ways 
leaving recommendations to “Just Let It Be.” 

Enter the Jackson 5. a bubblegum pre-and teen idol group of brothers with afros and brightly colored bellbottom 
pants and vests, who belted their debut single “I Want You Back” with unexpected emotional sophistication. 
Their musical godmother was the Queen of Motown, Diana Ross. Continued on next page 
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1969/ Continued 


She embarked upon a solo career after closing out the list of 1969 Billboard No. 1 R& B hits with a final recording 
of “Someday We’ll All Be Together” with The Supremes. 

As an eighth-grader, transitioning from tween to teen, 1969 was a 
somewhat colloquial and sequestered rite of passage. My tastes in 
music generally stuck to the notes of traditional soul, rhythm and blues. 
The seven-inch vinyl singles from Atlantic, Motown and Stax records 
played daily at home and by Philadelphia disc jockey, Georgie Woods 
tempered hormones. 

The Delfonics’ “Somebody Loves You” b-side of “Ready or Not, Here 
I Come (Can’t Hide from Love) 45 prepped me for the dreamlike 
disappointments of the “pick you up at 9:00” house parties and my first 
on-the-lips kiss during the summer of ’69. The Delfonics [photo] were 
early ambassadors of the Philly sound nurtured by producers Kenny 
Gamble and Leon Huff. Slow jams “La, La Means I Love You” (1968) 
and the bookend hit “Didn’t I Blow Your Mind (This Time) two years 
later were standard spins. 

It was not all idealized romance. My adolescent angst flared during the 
nine-day vigil of the Apollo 11 flight and Neil Armstrong’s incredulous 
walk on the moon; the My Lai massacre, the Charles Mason murders in Hollywood, the Chicago Eight trial and the 
execution in the same city of Black Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark Clark as they slept. 

Plus, I missed the biggest four-day party of the year in upstate New York — Woodstock - Kissette Bundy ’87 

1974 : ‘Hollywood Swinging’ 
and The Big Payback’ 

In mid-winter 1974 I was a second-semester freshman at Long Island University who was learning how 
to be college student. I was elated that I made the junior varsity basketball team as a forward, but road trips 
and two-hour practices at home put a hurt on maintaining a good GPA. 

No one got hurt, as long as 
they were on a dance floor 

That was the year of platform-heel shoes [yes, even a conservative dresser like me could not avoid them] 
and flared pants. Afros were still in fashion. [The best I could do was a TWA - Teeny, Weenie Afro.] 



Continued on next page 
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13M/continued 

The music that year was appropriately funky and complemented the clothes and hair. 

After practice, sometimes we bonded with a spontaneous sing-along to the chorus of “Hollywood Swinging” 
by Kool and the Gang. 



Furthermore, 1974 was the year of James Brown’s 
“The Big Payback .” Even 35 years later, the JB classic 
is alternately menacing and fanny. 

There’s that howling echo at the start of the tune warning 
of a storm approaching, then James Brown’s indictment, 
“Get down with my girlfriend/ that ain’t right/holler and 
cuss/wanna fight.” 

Uh oh. Get ready y’all for The Big Payback! 

Fortunately, despite all of the wolf tickets sold by the 
Godfather of Soul [“I don’t know karate,” warned JB, 
“but I know ka-razor”], no one gets hurt, as long as 
they’re on a dance floor. 

The most fun I ever had dancing to “The Big Payback” 
was when the DJ spun the tune at the “Grown folks 
funk jam” at the first Unity convention two decades later. 

The sponsors wisely gave each of the 30-to 40-something women and men in the packed Atlanta ballroom 
big T-shirts so we could change after we sweated up our dress clothes. 

Remember, we were engaged in grown folks business. - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


1979 : What goes around comes 
around in music, and business 

When I was a child I used to hear the adults in my neighborhood conclude an observation of some usually gossipy 
occurrence with this remark: what goes around comes around. 

Here we are today and Chrysler is at the government’s door seeking a bailout, just as it was preparing to do 
in 1979. Politicians and Wall Street were outraged at the idea of the government having a big hand 
in running a private company, just as they are today. 

It was a lively time and fortunately for me, I had a front seat as Detroit Bureau chief and chief automotive 
writer for The New York Times. What a ride that was. 


Continued on next page 
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1979 / Continued 

Even more exciting was the fact that the challenging and 
wonderful opportunity I had was being replicated by scores of 
reporters of color all over the country. Getting into the 
mainstream of this business was still very much a new and 
uphill struggle, for sure. Yet, there were signs of progress at 
most every turn. The wind was at our backs. Opportunities 
seemed unlimited, save for a few pockets of resistance to 
affirmative action. 

Columbia J-School was hopping with affirmative action at the 
core of much of what it was doing. NABJ, which held its 
convention that year in Washington, D.C., was strutting. 

The top album, “We Are Family. ’ by Sister Sledge, and the top 
single, “ Don’t Stop ’Til You Get Enough. ” by Michael Jackson, 
were the musical backdrops for an exciting time that seemed to 
only get better day-by-day. 

Fast forward to 2009 again. The steam has run out of the affirmative action/diversity engine. Our once bountiful 
ranks in newsrooms and the J-School are at or below where they were in 1979, depending on how you measure. We, 
the news industry, need a bailout of our own. NABJ and its cohort groups are struggling to remain alive and be 
heard again. 

I see memories of 1979 all around. It’s funny to realize that what those 'old’ folks were saying really is true: what 
goes around comes around. - Reginald Stuart, ’71 

1984 : ‘Purple Rain’ and ‘I Just 
Called to Say I Love You’ 

This year was monumental in my life because after 28 years, I left my home state New York and settled in the 
Philadelphia area. It was the year Orwell had predicted as a time of totalitarian dread, even as 1984 delivered the 
smash hit “Cosby Show,” a presidential run by Jesse Jackson [aborted by his “Hymietown” gaffe], and a time 
when music videos drove the pop scene. 

Michael Jackson was still in his two-year reign as the King of Pop because of his chart-smashing “Thriller” LP. 

Yet 1984 had notable R&B gems. 

Anyone today annoyed by that GEICO commercial in which a stack of bills with eyeballs is tailing customers? 

The music is a relic from ’84, specifically Rockwell’s [It always feels like] “Somebody’s Watching Me.” 

The novelty hit included a cameo by MJ and the tune lasted five weeks at No. 1. 



Continued on next page 
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1984 / Continued 

The next five weeks. Cameo topped the charts with “She’s 
Strange” [But I like it]. 

If fans thought Larry Blackmon and his Cameo crew were 
eccentric, they probably were not ready for what was about to hit 
‘em. This was the year of the music video-length movie “Purple 
Rain,” staring Prince, plus Morris Day and the Time, and 
Apollonia 6. 

Prince’s “When the Doves Cry,” topped the charts for eight 
weeks. His rollicking “ Let’s Go Crazy ” broke through for one 
week in the fall. 

But c’mon, give some love to his shameless rival Morris Day and 
his goofy dance tune “The Bird .” Remember Day’s sidekick 
Jerome carrying the big mirror around so Day could vogue on 
stage? 

On the sweet side, Stevie Wonder recorded “ I Just Called to Say I Love You. ” a tune from his soundtrack 
for “The Woman in Red,” a remake of a French comedy that is one of my guilty pleasures. 

Looking back a quarter century, 1984 seems so innocent. Sigh. - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


1989: Quincy Jones was good to us 

The end of an era was evident at a Sam Goody music store inside Deptford Mall in New Jersey. 

I eagerly purchased the Quincy Jones LP “Back on the Block.” The teenage cashier was taken aback by my 
exuberance and surprised by the duo-toned black and tan album in my hands. 

With CDs well established as the music delivery system of choice, and cassette tapes as the low-tech fallback, the 
puzzled cashier asked, “What’s an album?” There was no trace of sarcasm. 

“Back on the Block” was a tour de force of black music. 

Q’s mission statement was in the opening chorus of the first tune: 

We ’re back on the block 

Back to rock you with the soul, rhythm and blues, bebop and hip hop 
Back on the block, back on the block 

Rappers IceT, Melle Mel, Big Daddy Kane and Kool Moe Dee took turns referencing black achievements, and other 
times lamenting urban decay on the block. The head bobbing tune was their clarion call to reclaim the cities. 



Continued on next page 
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1989 / 


Continued 



Q’s timing was prescient. That fall, David Dinkins made 
history as the first elected black mayor of New York City. It 
was a thrill to observe from the Philadelphia suburbs that the 
City Sun newspaper of Brooklyn was 5 years old. The black 
weekly of my native city covered politics, arts and culture 
with equal doses of passion and ferocity. 


Spike Lee’s movie, “Do the Right Thing,” tapped viscerally 
into the tension, rage, and yes, humor of competing ethnic 
groups in New York. That summer, NABJ held its first and 
only convention ever in the Big Apple. It established a new 
attendance record with 2,000 registrants. 


Quincy Jones, the ultimate maestro, got the rappers together 
with jazz giants. On a remake of “Birdland,” the MCs took 
turns cuing Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, Sarah Vaughan, 
Ella Fitzgerald, James Moody, and Joe Zawinul. 


On other tracks, there was plenty of room for group harmony 
and spectacular solos, whether such gems came from Bobby McFerrin, A1 Jarreau, Take 6 or Siedah Garrett. 


And make way of the architect of soul. Ray Charles was in the house to sing an inspired remake of “I’ll be good to 
you” with Chaka Khan. 


What’s an album? An example was a 1989 recording that brought Quincy Jones six Grammy awards the following 
winter, including Album of the Year . - Wayne Dawkins, ’80 


1994 : One crazy/sexy/cool year 


For journalists, 1994 was a year for some bizarre stories. 


TLC 


Nancy Kerrigan got clubbed at a Detroit arena and the 
mastermind [I’m using that term loosely] turned out to be fellow 
figure skater Tonya Harding. 

O.J. Simpson led police on a low-speed chase on national TV. 

White males, who controlled almost everything worth 
controlling, declared themselves angry over their plight and 
mounted a political uprising. 

Perhaps to compensate for all this craziness, the top hits tended 
to focus on an age-old subject - love, or at least sex. TLC came 
out with their “CrazySexyCool” album, and Boyz II Men had a 
hit with “I’ll Make Love to You.” 


CraXyS«IyCOol 


Continued on next page 
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1994 / Continued 

R. Kelly heated up the airwaves with “Bump and Grind,” while 
Tevin Campbell wanted to know. “Can We Talk?” 

I was a reporter for the Detroit Free Press, trying to make sense of it all, enjoying the last years of my bachelorhood, 
working hard and playing hard. 

Who knew the news could get even more bizarre: 

■ A president caught in an affair with an intern [1997-98]; 

■ Airliners used as terrorist weapons to topple the World Trade Center towers on 9/11 [2001], 

■ and Wall Street “experts” investing billions in risky assets no one understood? [2007-08]. 

Who knew we’d have a black president - and the newspaper industry on the verge of collapse - within 15 years? 

I’m married with children and I’ve left journalism, but I’m still trying to make sense of it all. - Dan Holly, ’85 

1999 : Hush li’l babies, you 
can’t really be old school 

It could be as the mighty Temptations sang, “Just My Imagination.” 

However, back in the days of slow [when people 
communicated by snail mail and by phones hooked to walls, 
and when newspapers were actually printed on paper], more 
than now, a solo artist or singing group, usually had amassed 
sufficient bona tides to be comfortably referred to as “old 
school.” Gladys Knight, Patti LaBelle, Smokey Robinson and 
Diana Ross, to name a few, were either approaching their 50s, 
or well into them, before any dared, to their faces at least, 
reference them or their music as “old school.” 

Back in the day, “old school” usually meant the music that your 
Mama and Daddy danced to. But as I checked out some of the 
top R&B singles and albums of 1999 [OK, not albums, but 
CDs. Blame it on my old-school sensibilities], it occurred to me 
that the music some now happily describe as “old school” was 
performed by a lot of folks who, chronologically at least, are 
Continued on next page 



mere babies. 
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1999 / Continued 

Destiny’s Child’s big hit “ Rills Rills. Rills” was fronted by a certain Beyonce Knowles, who this year, 
is a very tender age 27. The mega-talented Lauryn Hill, whose “ Miseducation of Laurvn Hill. ” blew up 
the charts in ’99, is today, in 2009, only in her early 30s. 

And how about Maxwell? His “Fortunate” was huge in ’99 too. He’ll turn 36 
this year. 

In fact, the “old man” among Top five R&B chart toppers in ’99 is Jay-Z 
[photo]. Come December, Beyonce’s husband will turn the big 4-0. 

So, I’m thinking. Wow! If your music is “old school” before you’re even 40 
years old, what pray tell will you and your music be called when you’re in your 
50s and 60s? Ancient? 

Now, I know, there’s a lot of good that can be said about modernity in music, 
but being called “old school” prematurely it seems to me, raises expectations 
before one has had a real opportunity to marinade in the spices of life that 
produce the flavor that over many generations has been bottled and sold 
as “old-school wisdom.” — Betty Winston Baye 

2004 : Young adults’ attitude 
at the polls and on the playlist 

That year the big story was the presidential campaign. At that time I was managing editor/news of 
BlackAmericaWeb.com, a virtual daily Web newspaper. We did boots-on-the-ground reporting from 
the South Carolina primary in January and Democratic and Republican national conventions that summer. 

George W. Bush was barely re-elected, probably because he was a war president and some of Bush’s 
surrogates successfully “Swift boated” a Vietnam War veteran, stonefaced Democrat John Kerry. 

“Battleground states” were appropriate phrases because black, young and poor voters in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Florida registered to vote and showed up at the polls. Most of these new voters came up short on their choice 
in ’04, but four years later in 2008 they pushed their candidate over the top. 

Young people’s music did not overtly reflect the politics of2004, but the sounds reflected the times. Young black 
artists were exuberant, co nfi dent and they did not feel they had to ask anyone for permission to initiate or create. 



Continued on next page 
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2004 / Continued 



For example, take please Kanye West’s “The College Dropout” 
CD. “Jesus Walks” and “Spaceship” revealed West’s defiance, 
charming arrogance and consternation. 

Usher brought joyful exuberance with his dance tune “Yeah!” 

During the summer of ’04 I observed the attitude of 16-year-old 
Carmen, the millennial generation youth in my house. My 
daughter giggled mischievously as she sang along to Usher’s 
video “Bum.” That summer my daughter channeled Alicia 
Keys. She braided her hair like the star on the cover of “ The 
Diary of Alicia Keys” CD. Keys’ video, “If I Ain’t Got You” 
featuring co-rising star Mos Def was entertaining,” and Keys’ 
“Diary” single was evidence of a rising star. 

Keys, Kanye and Usher were confident of their creative 
success. So were many young adults strutting confidently into 
the political landscape. - Wayne Dawkins, '80 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.irn.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Make a big difference before June 30 

Phyl Garland scholarships help students; make the aid permanent 


We are almost there! 

$85,476 raised 

$14,524 needed for 

$100.000 endowment 

for a $5,000 annual scholarship 

Dear B A Network friends: 

This has been a tough year for journalists and for our 
industry. It’s also been rough on our wallets and 
retirement funds. So I’m sure 
you’ll understand when I say that 
writing the check for my annual 
gift to the J-School last week was 
an even harder decision than 
usual. These days I’m a self- 
employed writer with an 
unfinished book, who also has 
had some unexpected medical 
bills. I’d put off making my 
contribution until the last minute, 
but as I thought about the book I’m writing and about 
my 30-year career working in network television 
news, I realized, once again, that Columbia — and 
especially professors Phyl Garland and Fred Friendly 
— had made a huge difference in my life. 

Some of you may be like me and just haven’t gotten 
around to writing that check or making that electronic 
gift. Some of you may be rolling your eyes and 
wondering how anyone could possibly ask for money 
in this economy. But please consider the following: 

• The money we already have contributed 

towards the BAN/Phyl Garland Fellowship 
has helped educate four outstanding young 
black journalists 

• Dean Nick Lemann and the J-School 

development staff have worked hard to 
raise money for new programs, additional 
professors, equipment, studios and the 
Stabile Student Center so that 


all Annual Fund sifts so directly 

to student scholarships 

• Despite the notoriously low entry-level 

salaries — and therefore the challenge to 
repay loans — applications to the J-School 
were up 40 percent this year 

• The J-School increased the number of 

programs, events and workshops to help 
working journalists adapt to changes 

• This year's students — many of whom 

received scholarship aid — created some 
fantastic new media projects . 

I hope you’ll consider a gift before the end of the 
fiscal year on June 30. We really need your 
contribution to help us reach our $100,000 goal for 
endowing the BAN/Phyl Garland Scholarship by next 
year or the anonymous matching gift will expire. 

A gift of any size — designated 
to the BAN/Phyl Garland 
Fellowship — is welcome. $50 
— or the cost of dinner and a 
movie — is not too small. And 
if you’ve been more prosperous 
this year, please consider $100, 
$500 or $1,000. At the end of 
this e-mail, you'll find 
instructions on sending your contribution 
electronically as well as by phone and by mail. 
Sincerely, A’Lelia Bundles J-’76 


THREE EASY WAYS TO GIVE (and don’t forget to 
say your gift is for the BAN/Phyl Garland Scholarship): 

1) Online 

https://giving.columbia.edu/giveonline/index.isp?schoolstyle=180 

2) Telephone (212-854-5263 or 866-443-8797) 

3) Mail: Sharon Meiri Fox, Graduate School 
of Journalism, 2950 Broadway, MC 3801, 

New York, NY 10027 
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Presidential candidates press reinvention for 
downsized and pink-slipped black journalists 

By Dan Holly 


Reinvention is not only the theme of the National 
Association of Black Journalists 2009 convention; 
it’s also the theme of its presidential election. 

NABJ is feeling the full impact of the forces that are 
buffeting the journalism industry - the organization 
lost 292 of its 1,977 full members between May 2008 
and May 2009. 

Candidates Angelo Henderson and Kathy Times 
agree that the organization must change the way it 
operates, focusing more on helping its members 
survive as the journalism industry shrinks and 
changes. But, of course, they disagree on who is best 
suited to take the helm in 
troubled waters. 

Times [photo], who is 
NABJ vice president/ 
broadcast, points to her 
position as an insider - 
though she emphasizes 
that she is not too much 
of an insider. She points 
out that one of her jobs 
as NABJ vice president 
is chairing the advisory 
committee of the Media Institute, an internal group 
that helps members advance through professional 
development, technical training and other means. 

She said she has been instrumental in implementing 
the Media Institute’s programs. 

“I’m very proud of that,” Times said, “because it 
demonstrates that not only do I have a vision and 
ideas, but I have a record of carrying them out.. .but 
because I’ve been on the [NABJ] board for only two 
years I think my perspective is still relatively fresh.” 


Times also said her technical knowledge - she 
graduated from college with a degree in computer 
information systems - positions her well to lead 
NABJ’s transition into a new era. Professionally, she 
is co-anchor of Fox 40 News at 9 in Jackson, Miss. 

Henderson [photo] is not 
afraid to be seen as 
somewhat of an outsider 
- and tries to use that to 
his advantage. He left the 
Wall Street Journal seven 
years ago and, though he 
still makes his living 
mainly as a journalist - 
he hosts a radio news 
talk show and does 
freelance work for broadcast and print outlets - he 
also pursues other ventures, including serving as a 
minister at a church outside Detroit. 

All of that shows that he is leading the way for 
journalists into a future in which we cannot put all 
our eggs in one basket but must have multiple skills 
and multiple streams of income, he said. 

“I’m not just preaching it,” Henderson said. 

“I live it.” 

Candidate bios on page 3 

Henderson said his background as a business reporter 
at the Wall Street Journal and other publications 
positions him well to lead the NABJ in efforts to help 
members acquire such necessary skills as marketing, 
branding and bookkeeping. 

Continued on page 2 
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Candidates/continued 

Both candidates see the need for NABJ to get more 
involved in helping members transition to different 
careers and to cope with lay-offs, buy-outs and other 
job disruptions - though Henderson is more critical 
of the organization’s performance in those areas to 
date. 

“NABJ should have been ahead of the curve and not 
playing catch-up,” he said. “It has been predicted for 
at least five to seven years that this was coming but 
NABJ had no plan.” 

For Henderson, the future lies in having several irons 
in the fire. Journalists must use all the marketable 
skills they have, and whatever new ones they are able 
to acquire, such as writing or editing books, giving 
speeches or offering career coaching, he said. 
Journalists should have their own Web sites to help 
them market their skills, Henderson said 

“We have spent our entire lives creating other 
people’s brands,” Henderson said. “I believe it’s time 
we started creating our own brands so that if we get a 
pink slip, we are not devastated ...We have to start 
having a back-up plan.” 

He would expand the Media Institute to create an 
Entrepreneurship Institute to teach individuals the 
skills they need to become individual entrepreneurs. 
Henderson wants to expand training at the annual 
convention, through online methods such as podcasts, 
and in venues around the country through more 
partnerships with universities. 

Henderson also would form a Media Strategic 
Growth Committee to help chart NABJ’s future. 

“There’s no reason we should have been caught 
off guard,” he said. The ball was dropped.” 

Times offers a different perspective - that NABJ, 
with her help, has gotten the ball rolling. Media 
Institute’s page on NABJ’s Web site, as of late June, 
did list several seminars, conferences and webinars. 
Though few appeared to teach the specific skills 
Henderson advocates, at least three offerings were 
aimed directly at helping journalists cope with 
changing times. 


“My goal is to build on that, perhaps by getting 
chapters involved in training,” Times said. “A large 
part of my platform. I’ve already started. I’ve started 
Media Institute training and I want to continue it... 
It’s important that we address the needs of journalists 
who will no longer be in traditional media settings.” 

Like Henderson, Times wants to increase 
partnerships with universities to bring training to 
more venues around the country. She wants NABJ to 
consider forming a “transitional incubator” with 
experts from inside and outside journalism to help 
give journalists survival skills. 

Both candidates say they have a sharp eye on how the 
economy is affecting diversity. 

“We cannot just let diversity take a back seat to 
what’s going on in the economy,” Times said. “No, 
business will not be the same as it was, but I certainly 
believe that when the waters are calmer, they will be 
rehiring ... We need to be in on those talks when they 
make those decisions.” 

She said NABJ must make it clear to media execs 
that they “keep us in the loop when they start 
rehiring, if and when that happens.” 

Henderson wants to be more aggressive in helping 
NABJ members find journalism jobs. Instead of just 
taking information from media companies and 
posting jobs, he wants to start a job referral service in 
which NABJ actively matches candidates with jobs. 

One thing that unites the candidates is their deep 
concern for the number of colleagues who have lost 
their jobs. 

“I cannot tell you how many people I’ve talked to 
who have been laid off, or who are concerned about 
the industry,” Times said. 

“I’m shocked by the number of pink slips,” 

Henderson said. For some, he said, getting laid off “ 
is almost like experiencing death.” 

The writer is a 1985 Columbia journalism graduate. After 
a newspaper career that included stops in Miami, Detroit 
and Raleigh, N.C., Holly makes his living as a PR 
contractor, freelance writer/editor and adjunct professor at 
St. Augustine College in Raleigh. 
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Kathy Times 

Age: Declined to divulge 

Job: Investigative reporter, co-anchor of Fox 40 News at 9 
in Jackson, Miss. 

Previous professional experience: Newspaper reporter in 
Tampa, Fla. Television reporter in Miami, Birmingham, 
Mobile, Ala., Kansas City, Washington D.C. and 
Gainesville, Fla. Winner of two Southeast Emmy Awards, 
an Edward R. Murrow Award, and other honors. Business 
owner and licensed Realtor in Alabama and Florida. Times 
has taught journalism as an adjunct professor at Jackson 
State University. 

NABJ experience: Currently Vice President/Broadcast; 
previously VP/ Broadcast, Kansas City Association of 
Black Journalists; VP/Broadcast, South Florida Black 
Journalists Association; President, Jackson Association of 
Black Journalists; Secretary, Treasurer, Birmingham 
Association of Black Journalists. 

Education: Graduate of Florida A&M University; 
Master’s, Northwestern University Medill School of 
Journalism 

Family: Married to James E. Covington. 

Platform from www.kathvtimes.com : 

• Retrain membership on new news gathering and 
delivery techniques 

• Harvest the skills of members and turn them into 
opportunities for earnings 

• Intensify dialogue, cooperation and collaboration 
with mainstream industry leaders to retain and 
hire black journalists 

• Rethink our funding sources and partners 

• Reorganize our national structure so that it’s 
prepared to address the changing media 
landscape 

• Become a more proactive organization that will 
recognize changes to our industry well in 
advance to limit the impact on our members. 

• Assist journalism schools in preparing students 
for a new landscape 


Angelo Henderson 

Age: 46 

Job: News talk show host. Radio One Detroit; 
correspondent for CTN television network; president of 
Angelo Ink, a writing, speaking and media consulting firm; 
Associate Pastor of Worship, Vision and Emerging 
Ministries at Hope United Methodist Church, Michigan 

NABJ Experience: Previously Parliamentarian, NABJ; 
president, Detroit Chapter of NABJ. 

Previous professional experience: Associate Editor, Real 
Times Inc., the largest black-owned newspaper chain in the 
U.S.; Wall Street Journal, staff writer, senior staff writer, 
Detroit Deputy Bureau Chief, winner of the 1999 Pulitzer 
Prize for distinguished feature writing; special projects 
writer and a business reporter. The Detroit News; business 
reporter, St. Petersburg Times; business reporter. The 
Courier-Journal, Louisville; inducted into the University of 
Kentucky Distinguished Alumni Hall of Fame. 

Education: Bachelor of Arts, journalism, 1985, University 
of Kentucky 

Family: Married to Felicia Dixon Henderson 
Platform from www.angelohenderson.com : 

• Teach members “the business of the business” to 
develop more media entrepreneurs 

• Found NABJ Job Match, linking job-seeking 
members and employers to enhance NABJ’s 
value to the industry as a talent provider 

• Establish NABJ Speakers Bureau to increase 
members' visibility and income while creating 
revenue for NABJ 

• Launch Toolkit Tour workshops for growth 
areas, such as new media 

• Appoint permanent committee to realign 
fundraising & strategic growth with the 
industry’s economic and workplace trends 

• Promote constitutional change to leadership 
succession through president-elect 

• Create ASK NABJ, online advice in real time on 
anything from "I'm stuck on Final Cut Pro. Help! 
” to "I'm about to be laid off. What should I do? ” 
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Never can say goodbye: Michael Jackson [1958-2009] 

By Esther Iverem, J-’83, SeeingBlack.com editor and film critic 

I have never been a big fan of Michael Jackson but my heart burst with sadness when I heard of 
his death. Beginning in 1969,1 grew up with Michael and his brothers as the first, most visible 
promise of our post-Civil Rights generation. 

Yet, in the ensuing decades, Michael embodied, instead, a dream deferred, a shooting star that 
gleamed brightly in the distance but was, at the same time, engulfed in flame. His body — cut, 
hacked, chemically peeled and altered — became a walking-talking Rorschach test for American 
society, as well as a symbol for the self-inflicted crucifixion of the black body. 

Read the rest of Iverem’s June 30 appreciation . 

Beach read 

Jill Nelson, ’80, is on tour promoting her new novel, “Let’s Get It On ” [HarperCollins], 

Catch her at these venues: July 4 and 22, Bunch of Grapes, Vineyard Haven, Mass; July 7, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; July 31, African-American Festival, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 

The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 
and since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people 
connected. We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.im.columbia.edn/aliimni/services/ban/ Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 

Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 

E-mail tips, comments to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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See you in Florida 



Sign up for a.m. 
alumni meet and 
greet in Tampa 

The Columbia J-school breakfast at NABJ, a 
Saturday morning tradition since the early 1990s, 
is 8 to 10 a.m. Aug. 8 at Cafe Waterside, Tampa 
Marriott Waterside Hotel & Marina. As in the past, 
each individual will cover his/her own breakfast. 
Please let us know you will be attending by sending 
an RSVP e-mail to wdawkins4bi @aol.com 



A special thanks to Irena Choi 
Stem in the J-School Alumni 
office for making the arrange¬ 
ments and for spreading the 
word in the upcoming August 
edition of E-News, which will 
go out Wednesday, Aug. 5. 


OK, exhale now 

NABJ meets attendance goals 

National Association of Black Journalists convention 
registration surpassed 1,500 at the end of July, said 
the board secretary in response to an inquiry from 
the BA Network. That means the association met 
the 1,495 registrant threshold necessary for a 
projected break-even convention. 

Healthy attendance matters during this Great 
Recession. The National Association of Hispanic 
Journalists convention experienced a 60-nercent drop 
in attendance and NAHJ was coping with a $300,000 
deficit. And last April, the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors canceled its convention because 
many companies were too economically stressed. 
Consider that the last canceled ASNE convention was 
in 1945 during the closing months of World War II. 


Be sure and follow activities online at 
www.nabiconvention.org Michelle Johnson, ’82, 
is leader of the online student project. 

Wayne Dawkins, ’80, is leader of the 
print student project, the Monitor newspaper. 

Saturday, Aug. 8, 2-3 p.m. come to “Reinvention: 
How to Transition Your Career without Losing 
Ground,” by the Founders Task Force . Rehema Ellis, 
’77, is to moderate the panel and Dorothy B. 

Gilliam, ’61, is a contributor to a 64-page online 
journal of how-to essays. 


NABJ soldiered on anyway this year because 
canceling the convention based on the depressed 
economy meant financial penalties that would have 
been a worse choice. Deirdre Childress, who 
confirmed the registration numbers, also said that 
association leaders anxiously watched whether 
NABJ would meet its quota of hotel room nights. 

In early July, members were urged to book at 
the negotiated discount convention rate and not 

Continued on back page 
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OK, exhale now/ Continued 

undermine the association by using last-minute online bargain rates. 

Time will tell whether most members exercised loyalty in order to help NABJ’s financial health. 

As a sign of the fiscal times, for the first time in decades conventioneers will not receive glossy, 100-plus page 
convention program books. The publications were cut back as a cost-saving move, Executive Director 
and COO Karen Wynn Freeman told Founders Task Force members during a conference call last spring. The 
program “book” will be available as a PDF file on the NABJ.org Web site and can be printed from personal 
computers. Freeman also said the paperless choice is the association contribution to the “go green” movement. 

Newsroom to Classroom, Authors Showcase at NABJ-Tampa 

Friday, Aug. 7, 1:30-3 p.m. “From the Newsroom to the Classroom. Full-time. ” is a session on making the transition 
from collapsing newsrooms to fertile ground in academia, where Mass Communications programs for the most part 
are growing. But come prepared for cultural change. Get advice from industry pros turned professors, Dawkins, 
Bonnie Newman Davis, Neil Foote and Yanick Rice Lamb. Also visit the Authors Showcase Thursday and Friday, 
Aug. 6-7. Authors, including Gwen Ifill and Leonard Pitts Jr., will be reading and signing 

Rage Of the Thinking Class: Gates/Crowley/Obama uproar 

SeeingBlack.com, edited by Esther Iverem, ’83, ran a revealing essay by Mark Anthony Neal . 

“Men behaving badly ” by Wayne Dawkins, ’80, appeared on the PoliticsinColor.com site. 

“Obama gets it. ” by Marjorie Valbrun, ’86, appeared in theRoot.com. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism [1980-] publishes monthly. 
The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. Log on to www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, Kip Branch, contributing editors 

E-mail tips, comments to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Diversity matters, Columbia J-alumni affirm at Tampa gathering 

By Wayne Dawkins 

About 20 Columbia University journalism alumni and friends 
attended the annual Saturday breakfast during the 34 th National 
Association of Black Journalists convention in Tampa. During 
the cordial meet and greet, several alumni asked J-school 
admissions officer Leon Braswell to remind his peers that 
diversity should matter in selection of career development 
panelists, and in the curriculum. 

Concerns were raised by several alumni. Reginald Stuart, ’71, 

[photo above] asked about a winter investigative reporting 
conference at the school that lacked representatives of color. The organizer was quoted in a Huffington Post report 
that he could not find any investigative journalists of color with sufficient chops to merit inclusion. That statement 
drew rebukes from NABJ President Barbara Ciara and other members. 


Then Sia Nyorkor, ’09, said the Covering Race and Ethnicity 
class scheduled for the upcoming school year was canceled 
because of low attendance. Nyorkor’s statement perplexed the 
attendees. A few more alumni including Dorothy B. Gilliam, 
’61, of the Prime Movers media program for youth, repeated 
calls that the J-school shore up its diversity efforts. 

Braswell said of the 268 students expected to enroll for this 
new school year, 17 black students are expected, double the 
population of last year. And because Columbia ranks No. 3 
nationally among universities with large international student 
populations, said Braswell, expect another year of strong 
representation inside the J-school. 

NABI Tampa 

Francesca Hoskins, one of the 40 members of the 
Student Project, does a standup. Convention 
attendance was over 1,900 and far exceeded 
lowered expectations because of staggering 
media job losses plus a deep recession that 
put hundreds of members on the sidelines. 

Those who came focused on retooling and 
reinventing their careers. Main story on pages 2 to 
4 with photos by the Student Project journalists 

Lead story PHOTOS by Sia Nyorkor; NABJ, Jarrad Henderson 
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Reinvention, recovery and recycling: 
The new 3 R’s of journalism at NARI 


By Wayne Dawkins 


TAMPA, Fla. - The three R’s of back to school are reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic, right? At the National 
Association of Black Journalists convention last month, its three R’s were reinvention, recovery and recycling. 



The consistent theme of general sessions and workshops in the convention, which ran Aug. 5-9 was how members 
could rejnvent themselves - acquire new skills or realign the valuable expertise they already had - in order to remain 
viable in a violently shifting news industry. 


In 2008, 5,900 newsroom jobs were lost, reported 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
854 of those jobs, or 14.5 percent, were held by 
m in orities. Specifically, 400 of the minority job 
losses were black journalists. In broadcast news, the 
employee numbers remained flat, but numbers of 
journalists of color declined, reported the Radio and 
Television News Directors Association survey 
conducted by Hofstra University. 


In subtropical Tampa, while the heat index topped 
100 degrees each day, conventioneers attended 
about 60 sessions over four days, which were 
divided into six career tracks . 


The convention’s theme was evident in the 
attendance numbers. The administration lowered 
its sights and planned for a 1,500-member 
convention. TTiey matched that number by the 
time convention officially opened Aug. 5. By the 
convention close, 1,941 came to Tampa, said 
Treasurer Gregory Lee. Many of those last-minute 
attendees arrived on one-day passes. 

“We are a pay-as-you-go board,” said President 
Barbara Ciara in response to an inquiry at the 
business meeting that attendance exceeded 25 
percent of the Tampa goal. “We undersell and 
over perform,” said Ciara, explaining that the 
Tampa economy and industry recovery will 
affect negotiations for the 2010 convention 
in San Diego. 



A sobering reminder of the thousands of layoffs and buyouts in 2009 was that 80 of the convention attendees were 
newsroom veterans whose trips were subsidized with scholarships provided by NABJ. 


PHOTOS: Students hop a ride after bus breakdown; Barbara Ciara and Ernie Suggs [By Jarrad Henderson and Tameka Flowers] 
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Go green, save a lot of green: Convention book was online only 


Yes, the convention planning was frugal 
and was evident in the third R, recycling. 
Glossy 92-page convention books 
traditionally given to each attendee were 
not in convention bags, but online in a 
PDF format. The electronic version saved 
NABJ $40,000 and 240,000 sheets of 
paper and many barrels of ink, reported 
the daily NABJ Monitor . 

And about those convention bags: The 
laptop-sized briefcases that have been a 
staple for two decades were replaced with 
larger gym-style bags made mostly from 
recycled materials. 



Sign of the Times: A ‘Facebook’ election 



Kathy Times was elected the 18 th president of NABJ, defeating Angelo Henderson with 57 
percent of votes cast - 325-248. Times [photo] of Fox 40 News in Jackson, Miss, was vice 
president/broadcast during the 2007-09 term. Henderson, a Pulitzer Prize winner when he 
was a Detroit-based Wall Street Journal correspondent, is a pastor and talk show host on 
Newstalk 1200 WCHB/Radio-One Detroit. 


The campaigns by 
Times, Henderson 
and 22 other 

candidates was the NABJ’s first election in 
which social networking media such as 
Facebook was used to campaign. A decade 
ago at Unity in Seattle, the Internet was 
introduced into the campaign tools of 
competing NABJ candidates. 

The social networking media phenomenon 
was evident even as the election results 
were announced at 6 p.m. on the Friday of 
the convention. An election marshal paused 
because of a clicking sound in the room. It 
was a student reporter “tweeting” details on 
her phone to the newsroom across the convention h; 


J-alumni at student project: Inside the boiler room 

Forty mentors and 37 students participated in the Student Media Project, a converged newsroom of daily online, 
print, TV, radio and visual mediums. Longtime online leader Michelle Johnson, ’82, of Boston University did not 
have a student staff this time. Her content was coming from the other comers of the newsroom, including the 15 
student reporters and nine mentors working with print leader Wayne Dawkins, ’80, of Hampton University. 
Melanie Eversley, ’88, of USA Today was among the mentors. 

PHOTOS: Tampa Bay Buccaneers training camp; one of many examples of Tampa nightlife [By Jarrad Henderson] 
Continued on next page 
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Students adapted to bus breakdowns, print stories that lived online only/continued 


Two days before the start of the convention students 
endured two bus breakdowns during their visits to the 
Poynter Institute in St. Petersburg. They made a 
video of the experience that was part of the 
nabjconvention.org coverage. The TV folks recorded 
their newscasts at WFLA-TV 8, which shares its 
newsroom with the Tampa Tribune. 

The convention newspaper, published three days 
instead of four [more evidence of cost cutting], 
experienced a problem many newspapers wished they 
would have. On two days, the 12-page editions 
published at the St. Petersburg Times picked up 
additional advertisements that shrunk the news hole. 
That meant a number of student stories were bumped 
out of the paper. They had to live online only, said an 
amused Washington Post editor who was told about 
the dilemma. 

A number of mentors were former students in the 
project. Other student project alumni dropped by the 
newsroom to reminisce and offer encouragement to 
students. At a briefing with U.S. Rep. Kendrick 
Meek. D-Fla., Tasha Cole, a senior advisor, proudly 
said she was a broadcast student journalist in the 
1993 project in Houston. Meek by the way was 
making a run for U.S. Senate. 


At the reception Caldwell, 70, praised the good 
editors he experienced in every newsroom during his 
career and he singled out George A. Scott, his editor 
in his hometown Clearfield, Pa. The next day, 
Caldwell was inducted into the Hall of Fame with 
Lynn Norment of Ebony magazine, and posthumous 
inductees Peggy Peterman [St. Petersburg Times], 
and Larry Whiteside [Boston Globe]. 

Cruel irony 

Ebony was a multi-award winner in the over 1- 
million circulation magazine category. While 
readership and enterprise reporting soared, 
advertising plummeted and resulted in the loss of 
much of the editorial staff the produced award- 
worthy work. Among departed was Bryan Monroe, 
editorial director and former NABJ president. 
Ebony’s bittersweet recognition mirror BET at 
NABJ-Chicago in 1997. Its news programming 
received multiple awards, then the shows were 
canceled by the network. 


At a reception in honor 
of Earl Caldwell, New 
York Times Publisher 
Arthur Sulzberger Jr. 
assured the new NABJ 
Hall of Famer and three 
dozen guests that the 
newspaper had not 
forgotten him during 
all the chatter a few years ago about Judith Miller’s 
three-month imprisonment for refusing to reveal a 
source. 

The government threatened Caldwell with 
imprisonment decades ago for refusing to go before 
a grand jury and answer questions about the 
Black Panthers, who Caldwell covered as a young 
New York Times correspondent. His case was 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. Caldwell did not 
go to jail and many states passed shield laws to allow 
journalists to protect the confidentiality of sources. 


It’s about power, not numbers 

“This the best story of your life” - Bobbi Bowman. 
director of diversity for ASNE, referring to the 
upcoming 2010 U.S. Census that projects America 
will soon be a nation of citizens of color. Bowman 
received the Ida B. Wells award. 

From the mouths of babes 

“We can no longer give analog answers 
to digital questions,” - Student Project photo 
intern Jarrad Henderson during the debriefing 
and student critique of mentors. 


My name is Earl 




Quotable 

Not so fast naysayers 

“When they say the best days 
of journalism are gone, please 
prove them wrong” - Michele 
Norris of NPR “All Things 
Considered” upon accepting 
Journalist of the Year award 
during an industry malaise. 
The comments were made 
at the Saturday Salute to 
Excellence gala. 
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Fred Johnson, ’80, launched “Point of Departure ” a music blog. ‘“Point of Departure,’ takes an eclectic approach 
to the music of Black folks,” said Johnson. “In this podcast series we will cross boundaries, blur distinctions and 
bend genres in the service of finger popping, foot tapping, head bobbing and other involuntary physical responses 
to international, cross-generational, multicultural swing. Feel me?” 



Akua Lezli Hope, 'll, is profiled as a papermaker in a new ecology-focused Girl Scout book 
[grades 4-5] called “Get Moving.” The alumna who lives in upstate New York said, “It touches my heart. 

I was a Girl Scout until I became an activist.” 


On Aug. 25, Rosiland Jordan, ’90, anchored the A1 Jazeera Network 
English Language Channel broadcast, “The Americas.” We found out 
after an NABJ colleague alerted the association listserv. 


Allison Bourne-Vanneck, ’07, [photo] was a winner at the NABJ 
golf tournament at the Tampa convention. The WLNS-TV Lansing, 
Mich, sports anchor/reporter explained: “The tournament format 
consisted of ‘Team-play’ and ‘Stroke-play.’ I was teamed up with 
my golf buddies Jay Harris (ESPN anchor), Mike Hill (ESPN anchor), 
and David Aldridge (sideline reporter/ host on NBA-TV). 


“Originally, there was only one 1st place prize for the winner of 
tournament's ‘Stroke-play.’ The prize was a trip for two - All-paid 5 
days/4 nights trip to Curacao. But after the tournament, the sponsor 
decided to give away TWO trips: 1st place for Men AND 1st place for 
Women. I won the women's division with a score of 93!” 


Wanted: Alumni mentors 

There’s a lot of energy in the building with the arrival of the class of 2010, and the new Columbia J-School students 
have hit the ground running. Many of the students are eager to have an alumni mentor. That someone can be you. 

Through the mentor program, the school gives alumni an opportunity to help students get a handle on different 
aspects of the industry and to form professional relationships with working journalists. Throughout the next 10 
months, the students probably will have a lot of questions and want guidance on making the most out of their time in 
New York and on getting started in their careers. 

The program is designed to help students with a wide range of issues including coming up with story or Master’s 
project ideas, to crafting resumes, to sending freelance query letters, to working in a newsroom. The program also 
gives alumni a way to keep in touch with the school and to share their experiences with budding journalists. 

Mentors would commit to a minimum of one in-person meeting for general guidance [for mentors who live 
in the New York City area] and regular follow-up contact via e-mail, telephone or meetings. It is up to the students 
to contact alumni, and then for the pairs to determine how often to be in touch. Remember that the students 
can get overwhelmed with schoolwork - so alumni should check up on them from time-to-time. 

Sign up to be a mentor no matter where you live, as long as you are willing to keep in touch with students via 
e-mail and telephone. Ask fellow J-School classmates and colleagues to join the program. Please complete the 
Alumni Mentor Application Form by September 2. 
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Diversity mailers, say J-alumni/cont<n U ed from from P a g e 



Jessica Hopper, ’09, the latest Phyllis T. 
Garland scholarship winner was in attendance. 
Wayne Dawkins, ’80, reported the amount of 
money raised toward permanently endowing 
the Garland tiind: $85,476 of $100,000 was 
raised as of June [As of Aug. 18 the new total 
is $87,626]. 


The 2010 Garland scholar should be announced 
by the J-school in mid- to late fall. 


Other attendees included Melanie Eversley, ’88; 

Martina Stewart, ’07; Shartia Brantley, ’07; 

Leinz-Vales, ’07; Olga Joseph, ’92; 

Doxie McCoy, ’78; Toni Randolph, ’88; Mira Lowe, ’88; 

Daarel Burnette, ’09; Lawrence Aaron, ’70, and Shawn Kennedy. 


PHOTO by Sia Nyorkor 


Iconic journalists say goodbye 

Within 24 hours in late August, pugnacious political columnist Robert Novak, 78, and Don Hewitt. 86, creator of 
CBS “60 Minutes” died. For most of his five-decade career, Novak co-wrote “Inside Report” with Rowland Evans. 
At his peak Novak appeared in 300 newspapers. Hewitt’s TV magazine dramatically altered the medium. He fused 
investigative journalism with show biz flair. “Tell me a story” was Hewitt’s simple yet rigorous command. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Speaking parts 
for alumna in the 


movie‘Good Hair’ 


A’Lelia Bundles, J-’76, has two speaking parts in the 
Chris Rock documentary/comedy “Good Hair” that opens 
in select cities on Oct. 9, then everywhere Nov. 23. 


Bundles [photo] is a natural - 
please forgive the pun - on- 
camera expert for the film since 
she is great-great-granddaughter 
of hair care entrepreneur 
Madam C.J. Walker, plus 
author of “On Her Own 
Ground: The Life and Times of 
Madam C.J. Walker,” the 
definitive biography of the self- 
made millionaire. 


At NABJ-Tampa in August, 
hundreds of journalists watched 
two preview screenings of the film then interviewed 
director Rock and actress Nia Long after each screening. 
In Rock’s film, a combination of Michael Moore-style expose with sideline wisecracking similar to Rock’s 
“Everybody Hates Chris” sitcom, viewers will learn about the addictive power of “creamy crack,” the mystery of 
“tumbling tumble weaves,” and experience scenes from the Bronner Brothers hair styling completion in Atlanta. 


’09 graduate off to Chi-town and the Tribune 


SikWtvi^v jWtWvj 

,UH» r* 


Daarel Burnette H,’09, is to start Oct. 5 at the Chicago Tribune as a member of the , .. .. u 

two-year metro residency program. As part of the program he will write general ; Wuh »«t 

assignment and breaking news stories for the metro desk and have the opportunity 
to pitch enterprise stories. 

Burnette, a Hampton University graduate, left the Louisville Courier-Journal in May 2008 in order to travel to West 
Africa and then to New York to get his Master’s of Arts degree in journalism at Columbia University. “The program 
was spectacular,” said Burnette. “I was able to take courses with some of the top journalists in our industry including 
Alexander Stille of the New Yorker magazine and Thomas Edsall formerly of the Washington Post and the current 
politics editor of the Huffington Post.” Burnette said his education was fully funded by the Pulitzer fellowship. 


LATE-BREAKING NEWS: NABJ cuts back, asks members to pony up; Board meeting Oct. 16-18 in Baltimore. 
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Mass media inside stuff at NABJ-Tampa 

Former news pros advise how to unravel secretive science of academia 

By Wayne Dawkins, J-’80 

Want to know a dirty little secret about what professors do at many 
of their jobs. Depending on the institution, the other two pieces are 
and creative publishing, and service. 

At NABJ-Tampa, a panel of long-time journalists who, in 
recent years, transitioned to academia, staged its third “From 
the Newsroom to the Classroom” panel for about 30 attendees 
Aug. 7. The presenters were Bonnie Newman Davis of Virginia 
Commonwealth University School of Mass Communications; 

Cornelius “Neil” Foote of the University of North Texas Frank 
W. and Sue Maybom School of Journalism; Yanick Rice Lamb 
of Howard University John H. Johnson School of 
Communications. Wayne Dawkins of Hampton University 
Scripps Howard School of Journalism and Communications 
served as moderator. [SHSJC classroom photo by Eba Hamid] 

The audience was split between working journalists who wanted 
to learn about making the transition from the newsroom to the 
classroom, and members who already made the switch but were 
seeking to unravel the sometimes secretive science of academia. 

For example, when a panelist described the documents professors 
must collect for the three-to six-year tenure and promotion 
process, an experienced professor in the audience exclaimed, 

“I wish someone had told me this years ago.” 


Well, depending on the institutions, some administrations won’t. Thus, preparation is essential. That means finding 
a mentor right away, preferably someone who is entrenched in and savvy about the politics of your institution. 

The panel also explored the pros and cons of seasoned media professionals returning to school earn doctoral 
degrees. Journalism is an unlicensed field, and the need for advanced degrees beyond a Masters in order to teach 
can be contradictory and conflicting. [Last spring, when I asked Dean Nicholas Lemann about Columbia J-school’s 
new Ph.D. program, he said it was not for people who aspire to teach journalism practice; it’s for a small number of 
theorists who conduct scholarly research]. None of the panelists were Ph.D.s, but all of them have advanced degrees. 

Although newsrooms have been shrinking [more than 46,000 left print and broadcast newsrooms last year, 
according to one report], and a lot of journalists are out of work, campus Mass Media programs are growing. 

Student applications have generally been up [Columbia grad school applications were up 38 percent this year, 
despite or maybe because of the recession, and at Hampton where I teach, applications reached a plateau after 
several years of bringing in the largest freshman classes on the nine-school campus]. 

When seeking jobs in academia, Newman Davis, Foote, Rice Lamb and Dawkins advised the audience to prepare 
for stark cultural changes such as layers of bureaucracy unheard of in most newsrooms. Also, joumalists-tumed- 
professors also must be ready to connect with “digital natives,” students who are hard-wired with Internet and 
cellular technology, but need help with critical thinking and cultural literacy. The bell is ringing. Time for class. 


universities? Teaching amounts to one third 
grantsmanship [fund raising] plus scholarly 
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Frances Hardin ’77, is director of communications for the Project on National Security Reform. 
PNSR is a non-profit, non-partisan organization, funded by Congress, to analyze and recommend 
■ - how to improve the country’s national security system. Last fall, PNSR issued an 800-page report 

that made specific recommendations for overhauling national security. Several of PNSR’s board 
members are now serving in the Obama administration including National Security Adviser Jim 
| * Jones; Director of National Intelligence Dennis Blair; Under Secretaries of Defense, Michele 

■ ' Flournoy and Ashton Carter and Deputy Secretary of State Jim Steinberg. 


Akua Lezli Hope, ’77, alerted us about a new short film, “Lucky Lake”: It is a 14-minute documentary about a 
racially mixed vacation community that was robbed of its lake. Nestled in the Catskill Mountains about 2 hours from 
New York City, Luxton Lake (aka "Lucky Lake") has a vibrant, seductive past full of jazz music, lakeside dances, 
and Harlem families saving to build their own cottages in the mountains. Throughout the 1950s and 1960s, children 
fished from the bridge over the dam, adults sipped cocktails in the clubhouse, and families cherished their summers 
at Lucky Lake. But in 1982, Luxton Lake's residents watched in horror as their lake was drained. Bigoted town 
officials were blamed, and racial tensions escalated. Homeowners hired a prominent civil rights attorney to sue the 
town for racial discrimination. The town's defense: the old dam was a hazard and had to go. Today's decrepit 
clapboard cabins and rotting rowboats are the only reminders of the lake's rich history. Director Tina Spangler, who 
has produced work for Sundance Channel and PBS, made her debut film, “Lucky Lake” to reveal this compelling 
untold story of an African-American vacationland. The film premiered Sept. 16 in New York City. Spangler told us 
she will show it again in winter 2010 in Sullivan County in Upstate New York and she is scheduling additional 
screenings. Spangler can be reached at 212-777-7228, or tina.spangler@gmail.com 

Monica Miya, 88, former J-school associate dean 

PORTLAND, Maine - Monica Miya, former associate dean of student affairs at Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, died Sept. 2 at Maine Medical Center while recovering from surgery for a hip fracture. She 
was age 88. Miwako Monica Oana was bom in San Francisco on Aug. 3, 1921 to Min and Henry Ina Oana, and was 
raised in San Pedro, Calif. She attended Compton Junior College where she studied journalism. Being of Japanese 
heritage, Mrs. Miya was sent with her family to the Heart Mountain Inte rnm ent camp when World War II erupted, 
where she wrote Mo’s Scratchpad for the Heart Mountain Sentinel. Part way through the war she went to New York 
City where she lived until last year when health issues brought her to Maine to be with family. Though she enjoyed 
Maine, she remained a New Yorker at heart, quietly rooting for the Yankees in a Red Sox household. She met and 
married Tadashi Miya in 1945 and raised two daughters, Ann Christine and Mari. Her husband died in 1985. 

Mrs. Miya was a lifelong learner who enjoyed traveling the world, going to museums, reading widely, and 
experiencing other cultures often through their cuisines. She loved animals, art and art history, wrote poems for her 
friends, and did pottery for many years. She especially enjoyed her years at Columbia where she worked with 
students on admissions, financial aid and housing. She was a friend to many and will be remembered for her warm, 
generous spirit, keen intellect, and genuine interest in the lives of those around her. As a mother, she was an 
inspiration. She retired in 1993. Before that she worked at Columbia’s American Press Institute and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

A memorial service was held Oct. 2 at the Japanese American Church, 255 Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10001. 

The family asked that in lieu of flowers, those who would like to make memorial contributions do so to their local 
ASPCA or animal shelter in honor of Mrs. Miya’s love of animals, especially black labs. 


Mrs. Miya’s family has created a memorial in her honor: www.mem.com/ContentDisplav.aspx?ID=17007107 
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Jobline and career opportunities 

Web 2.0 Training for Journalists Dec. 14-18; and Feb. 22-26, 2010. The Knight Digital Media Center at the University of 
California, Berkeley is accepting applications for 20 fellowships per workshop for mid-career journalists. These training sessions 
combine practical instruction in current and emerging technologies that affect news gathering and reporting with in-depth 
exploration of issues in online publishing. Application DEADLINE for both seminars is OCT. 30. During five days of intense, 
hands-on instruction the fellows selected for the Web 2.0 training will; Blog breaking news using Twitter; Post photos in 
interactive news maps; Produce and publish photo galleries and audio slideshows; Create and edit videos with Final Cut Pro; 
Incorporate user-generated content in breaking news stories; Use Facebook and publication widgets for news distribution; Leant 
technical specifics for optimizing breaking news rankings in Google. WHO SHOULD APPLY; Professional print, radio, 
broadcast and online journalists who want to develop the Web 2.0 technology and techniques to support their publication’s 
Internet publishing effort. Fellowships include lodging, meals and instruction. All equipment is provided. Cost of travel to the 
workshop must be paid by the applicant’s news organization. HOW TO APPLY: An online application form and instructions are 
available at: http://multimedia.ioumalism.berkelev.edu/workshons/ For more information contact Alisha Diego Klatt, program 
specialist, at kdmcinfo@ioumalism.berkelev.edu or (510) 642-3892. 

The Virginian-Pilot is seeking a copy editor. This person will copy edit stories that appear in The Pilot news and sports sections, 
write headlines and captions, and proof pages, maps and graphics. A minimum of two (2) years experience on a daily newspaper 
copy desk and a bachelors degree from an accredited college or university are required. Hours: Nights and weekends, 4 p.m. to 
12:30 a.m., including holiday shifts. To apply: Go to www.thevirginianpilot.com/careers . click on Opportunities, click on Search 
for Jobs, and enter job code 2633. Job will remain open until filled. 

The new California Healthcare Foundation Center for Health Reporting at the USC Annenberg School for Communication is 
looking for three experienced, accomplished, self-starting journalists to report about the health care issues. Candidates should 
be skilled in narrative, explanatory and investigative reporting and able to undertake complex projects, including multimedia 
components. Candidates should be knowledgeable about California, its diverse population, its government and politics and its 
news media. Applications must be made through the USC employment Web site https://iobs.usc.edu for positions under the 
listings for health care public communications specialist Resumes and cover letters may also be sent to Prof. Michael Parks, 

USC Annenberg School for Communication, 734 W. Adams Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90089-7725. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and since July 
the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. We publish job 
changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family milestones. And of course we 
keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at www.im.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ 
or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, 
Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, Keith Rushing, contributing editors 
E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Reconstruction of American Journalism 


By Wayne Dawkins 

WASHINGTION - American-style newspaper production is a three-century-old tradition, dating back to the 
colonial, pre-revolutionary era. But the newspaper reporting tradition is modem, beginning in the penny press-era 
late 1840s, explained sociologist Michael Schudson. Back then, he said, newspapers aimed reporting at readers’ 
feet instead of their heads. 

In post-modem America, much of what passes as news is partisan writing and on-air chatter. Schudson and 
co-author Leonard Downie on Oct. 20 urged a return to “accountability journalism” - independent, public affairs 
reporting - in their study, “The Reconstruction of American Journalism.” On Oct. 21, the authors had copies of 
the report distributed inside the Capitol to at least 150 Columbia Journalism alumni and friends, and summarized 
their findings and recommendations alongside industry stars Bob Woodward and Judy Woodruff. 

U.S. Rep. Dan Maffei, D-N.Y., a 1991 J-graduate, hosted the Capitol reception and forum. Schudson is a McArthur 
Fellow, and Downie, former executive editor of The Washington Post for 17 years, is now a journalism professor at 
Arizona State University Walter Cronkite School of Journalism and Mass Communication. Continued on page 3 

Western Canada community celebrated in a new book 

Evelyn C. White, ’85 has written a new book on the little-known black heritage of Salt Spring Island, B.C., 
the author’s home for seven years. 

“As the world turns itself to Vancouver for the 
2010 Winter Olympics,” said White, “there is a 
150-year continuous black history a few nautical 
miles away. The response to ‘Every Goodbye Ain't 
Gone: A Photo Narrative of Black Heritage on Salt 
Spring Island,’ has been overwhelming, with some 
folks bursting into tears when they first see the 
book. “Salt Spring stands with Oak Bluffs on 
Martha’s Vineyard as an island community that has 
provided a haven for blacks. Direct descendants of 
black settlers who arrived on Salt Spring in 1859 
[fleeing oppression in California!] still reside on 
the island, hailed as one of the top artist colonies in 
North America. 

“I'm especially pleased to share this history with folk who might be attending/covering/assigning stories about the 
Vancouver Olympics to be held in February 2010 - during Black History month - no less. Salt Spring is a short, 
scenic ferry ride away. And with the currency exchange rate favoring the American dollar, you get more bang for 
your ducats in Canada!” Photographs are by Joanne Bealy. The Web site for the book: www.dancinacrowpress.com 
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Mike McQueen, 52, Florida journalist who 
guided Hurricane Katrina recovery coverage 

Mike McQueen, 52, chief of the Associated Press bureau in Louisiana and Mississippi 
during the Hurricane Katrina recovery, died Oct. 25 from complications of cancer and 
congestive heart failure. McQueen was a respected and beloved member of the 
National Association of Black Journalists. He was NABJ Southeast regional director 
from 1986-88. 

McQueen’s career spanned three decades, beginning at the Tallahassee Democrat in the 
late 1970s, then the Associated Press in 1980, and the Miami Herald. In 1993, He was an 
editor and member of a Pulitzer Prize-winning team. McQueen later worked at USA 
Today and Gannett News Service, then became chairman of the journalism and 
broadcasting sequence at Florida International University School of Journalism 
and Mass Communication. 

When McQueen was editor of the Macon Telegraph of Georgia, he traveled to the 
Gulf Coast region with a team of Knight Ridder editors to assist the Sun Herald newspaper of Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 
That newspaper won the 2006 Pulitzer Prize for public service for Hurricane Katrina coverage. A condolence book 
is available at the Miami Herald Web site to leave messages for the McQueen family. [Photo: Sanluisobispo.com] 

Hair- and conscinus-raising moment? 

“When I wrote about black hair some time ago,” opined Betty Winston Baye, ’80, in her Oct. 29 Louisville 
Courier-Journal column, “some people said it was the most ridiculous thing they ever read.” Baye wrote about 
hair again because of Chris Rock’s comedic documentary “Good Hair,” which opened nationwide Oct. 23. 

“With the ever-increasing numbers of interracial children being bom, and with more people willing to adopt 
across racial and ethnic lines,” wrote Baye, “hair is becoming an issue where it never was an issue before.” 



L6tt6rS: Tips for journalism professors on how to win grant funding 

RE: The October newsletter with an interesting focus regarding the transition from the newsroom to the classroom. 

Though, I have worked mostly with the so-called STEM [science, technology, engineering, and math] disciplines 
over my 25-plus years in grants and contract administration, I have also worked for liberal arts [emerging research] 
institutions and disciplines like Bowie State University in Maryland. 

Regrettably, it is much more difficult to acquire grant funding for the more liberal arts/humanities disciplines, but 
not impossible. My suggestion, at least in that one aspect of the need to acquire sponsored funding from government 
and non-government sources would be to establish a relationship with persons in your central grants office. 

Often it's called the Office of Sponsored Programs or the Office of Grants and Contracts or some such iteration. 

They could probably get keyword information from you and do searches on Web sources like SPIN 
[Sponsored Projects Information Network] or to go to Web sites directly like the National Endowment 
for the Arts or Humanities or the Corporation of Public Broadcasting for grant opportunities. 

Gilbert R. McDonald, ’80, 

Odenton, Md. 
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People 

James Earl Hardy ’93 has written the screenplay for “The Day Eazy-E Died,” which was optioned by Southern 
Fried Filmworks, reported Columbia J-alumni E-News. Hardy has created memorable characters in this youthful 
drama set in 1990s New York City. Principal photography is 
scheduled to begin in April of 2010 in New York City, coinciding 
with the 15th anniversary of the passing of rap pioneer Eazy-E, 
founder and original member of the group N. W.A. 

Hardy is an author and award-winning entertainment feature 
writer and cultural critic whose byline has appeared in The 
Advocate, Entertainment Weekly, Essence, New York Newsday, 
Newsweek, OUT, The Source, Upscale, Vibe, The Village Voice, 
and The Washington Post. [Photo: bet.com] 

Kimberly Holmes, ’06, has joined WXIX-TV in Cincinnati 
as a night side reporter. She previously worked as the weekend 
anchor/reporter at WBOC-TV in Salisbury, Md. She also 
just received an award from the Religion Newswriters Association for her story “Prayer: The Heart and Soul 
of Religion.” 

Shartia Brantley, ’07, writes The Grip : Our Lives ... Our World ... Our Stories, 
a weekly preview of money matters and market updates. 

Reconstruction of American journalism/continued 

“What is unusual about this report, aside from the stature of its authors, and the breadth or their original research,” 
said Columbia J-school Dean Nicholas Lemann, “is that it focuses resolutely on a particular function of the press: 
what it calls ‘accountability journalism.’ The Internet, as the report makes clear, has brought an end to the days 
when privately owned newspapers could be the main bearers of this reporting function. The report does not envision 
newspapers disappearing, but it also does not regard restoring newspaper staffs to their former size as possible. It 
looks forward to a new, mostly digital, era of news production, in which newspapers will continue to have a leading 
role, but as part of a much larger cast of featured players.” 

In the mostly digital era of news production, newspapers will continue 
to have a leading role, but as part of a much larger cast of featured players 

During the week the report was released. The New York Times announced it would cut its newsgathering staffby 
8 percent, preferably through voluntary buyouts instead of layoffs; Tribune Co. reached an agreement to sell the 
Chicago Cubs for $845 million, cash expected to resurrect the bankrupt media power, and the cable company that 
now owns Newsday of Long Island announced it would charge customers a nominal subscription - $5 a week - for 
online content. 

Schudson’s and Downie’s recommendations included shifting significant weight for accountability journalism from 
for-profit news organizations to novel partnerships and collaborations with journalists, foundations, universities and 
other stakeholders to ensure the future of independent news reporting. Furthermore, the authors recommended 
revisions to the federal tax code in order to recognize independent news organizations devoted to reporting on public 
affairs as non-profit entities. A tax revision would also allow newsgatherers to receive tax-deductible donations 
along with advertising revenue and other income. 

Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism commissioned the report. The Charles H. Revson Foundation 
offered financial support. The full report is available online at www.columbiaiournalismreport.ora 
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Jobline 

American Public Media in Los Angeles seeks an overnight producer [midnight-8:30 a.m., Monday-Friday] for the “Marketplace 
Morning Report,” S/he is responsible for the production of seven timely and informative national broadcasts, all with the unique 
“Marketplace” sound and style. S/he will be the architect of the daily program: responsible for compiling fresh spot news, quick- 
turn around live interviews and pre-recorded spots into cohesive, newsworthy broadcasts. S/he will be responsible for overseeing 
all production during the overnight hours, including the flow and order of every cast, ensuring that the “Morning Report” is up to 
the second or looking forward to the day ahead with the latest business and economic news and that the “Morning Report” 
presents that news creatively, with flair. Contact Southern California Public Radio, KPCC 89.3-FM, www.scpr.org and inquire 
about Requisition No. 136-10. http://americanpublicmedia.Dublicradio.org/careers/iob postings.php ... Time Warner Cable 
news has job opportunities in New York City, Albany, N.Y., Rochester, N.Y. and Austin, Texas: Bergen News Assistant, New 
York [109670BR]; Staten Island News Assistant, New York [110987BR]; Transit Reporter, New York [114425BR]; 

Business Anchor/Reporter, New York [114523BR]; Business Producer, New York [114522BR]; Anchor/Reporter Staten 
Island, New York [111700BR]; Tape Librarian, New York [115486BR]; Video Journalist, Rochester [114198BR]; VJ / 
Reporter, Albany [114141BR]; AP/ Assignment Editor, Albany [115530BR]; Capital Tonight Anchor, Albany [114897BR]; 
Capital Tonight Reporter, Albany [115622BR]; Ingest/Media Editor, Albany [115833BR]; Video Journalist, Austin 
[114411BR]; Weekend Anchor/VJ, Austin [114412BR], Visit www.timewarnercable.com/careers ... The Frank W. and Sue 
Maybom School of Journalism at the University of North Texas in Denton [Dallas area] invites applications for a tenure-track or 
tenured strategic communications/public relations position beginning Fall 2010 at the assistant, associate or full professor 
rank. The position involves teaching public relations writing, ethics and law in strategic communications, and other courses as 
needed by the school, as well as providing role models for and mentoring a diverse student population. Required qualifications 
include terminal degree (Ph.D. or ABD preferred) in journalism or related field, professional experience in public relations, and 
college-level teaching experience appropriate to rank. Submit the following documents to https://facultviobs.unt.edu/: an 
application letter, a current CV, academic transcripts, sample syllabi, and two research publications. Three (3) current letters of 
reference must be directly e-mailed by recommenders to the site. Review of applications will begin Dec. 10, and continue until 
the search is closed. Send questions about online applications to facultviobs@.unt.edu . Direct other inquiries to Dr. Koji Fuse, 
search committee chair, Maybom School of Journalism, at 940-369-8083 or kfuse@unt.edu . 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.jm.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackionmalist com 
Wayne J. Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk69643@aol.com 
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Micki Steele is 2009-10 J-school 
BA Network/Phyl Garland scholar 

Micki Steele was selected as the Black Alumni Network/Phyllis T. Garland Scholar for the 
2009-2010 academic year, Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism announced 
late last month. Steele received a $5,000 scholarship honors Garland [1935-2006] who taught 
at the J-school for 31 years until 2004, and was the first tenured black woman professor. 

Steele [photo left] provided this bio: A Chicago native and 
former advertising professional, Micki Steele applied to the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism to pursue a long- 
held passion after spending several years as a media strategist 
and, later, as an account manager in Midwest ad agencies. 

Most recently, she worked for The Green, a New York-based 
national golf lifestyle magazine, as both the head of business 
development and the automotive category manager in Detroit. 

Steele completed her undergraduate and graduate work at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in advertising and was a member of several 
professional advertising organizations. She is now a member of the Columbia University 
chapter of the Association of Black Journalists, Society of Professional Journalists and 
National Association of Black Journalists. 

She has acted in several plays and was part of the first all-black Second City sketch comedy 
ensemble in Chicago. She recently taught an essay writing class to Detroit inner-city high school 
students as part of a program to hplp them prepare for standardized college exams. 

Steele made what she considers to be a huge sacrifice, giving up her job, income, home and 
leaving behind her family, to attend Columbia before “I get old.” She believes her life 
experience, expanding worldview and respect for the work of good journalists will inform her 
efforts in school and allow her to succeed in her new career. 

Continued on the back page 
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Young voters who passed on elections 
were mistaken; don’t repeat error in 10 

A year ago when voters elected Barack Obama president, political observers noted his victory rested largely on the 
votes of young adults - including college students - and the “Cousin Pookie” voters the candidate had ribbed for not 
showing up for previous elections. Last month, 48 states did not have statewide or 
congressional elections. But two key swing states - Virginia and New Jersey - did elect 
governors. In my comer of Virginia, students did not show much enthusiasm for the statewide 
election. Their reasons for not voting were troubling - and frankly, lame. I hope they won’t 
cop the same attitude in next November's elections. 

In November 2008, Hampton University senior Moses Wilson led the statewide students for 
Obama effort. A storefront office just off campus teemed with activity. Before the polls 
opened at 6 a.m. last year, students put on their hooded sweatshirts and ball caps and waited 
in line in the pre-dawn darkness or took turns sleeping in cars near the polling station to be 
sure they could vote and be a nart of history . 



Wayne Dawkins 

Commentary 


Elsewhere, charter buses took students from the campus to the polling station about a mile away if they wanted to 
vote. Professors got into the act. At least one educator even provided stamps to students who sent in absentee ballots 
to their home states, or changed their residency so they could vote for president while on campus. 


This year, when I sent juniors and seniors from my advanced reporting and writing class to interview peers about the 
gubernatorial contest between Democrat Creigh Deeds and Republican Bob McDonnell, then post stories to our 
news site enewsu.wordpress.com, answers tended to fall into these categories: 


• I didn’t vote because I go to school in Virginia, but I don’t live here, so I don’t know the issues. 

• I know I should vote, but I don’t know the candidates or the issues. Some of these students said their 
professors did not show the same enthusiasm for voting last month they exhibited last year, so students 
followed their mentors’ cues. 

• A rare few students from Virginia, New Jersey and New York said they did make time to vote or send in 
absentee ballots [Many Hampton students are from New Jersey, and New York, where a New York City 
mayoral election and an Upstate Congressional race took place]. 

For the students who said they did not vote because “they only go to school here,” that reasoning contradicted the 
many instances of out-of-state students last year who’d changed their residency to Virginia in order to make then- 
votes meaningful. Those votes mattered in 2008. Obama was the first Democratic presidential candidate to win the 
state in four decades. Obama’s opponent John McCain had been stationed at the military air station in Virginia 
Beach, a Republican stronghold. Through diligent campaigning. Democrats were able to siphon away enough votes 
from their opponents’ turf to eke out a close win. 

Last month, many students did not express the same enthusiasm about voting. That’s understandable. Obama was a 
charismatic and youthful campaigner. Now that he is president. He’s bogged down in the tough realities of 
governing: What to do about unemployment triggered by a deep recession, how to manage an unpopular war in 
Afghanistan, and how to make good on a campaign promise to expand health insurance to nearly all Americans. 

College students - the limited sample we interviewed in Virginia - committed a disservice when they tuned out after 
they participated in an exciting and historic 2008 election. Politics and governing are about more than a presidential 
election every four years. In 2010, the makeup of Congress is expected to change because of midterm elections and 
the U.S. Census will collect data that influences economics and politics for a decade. 


Next fall students, don’t sit on the sidelines and repeat last month’s mistake. 
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Consider the gift of books 
by alumni this holiday season 

Here’s a Christmas [Kwanzaa or Solstice too] shopping suggestion: Buy books published this 
year by Columbia J-school alumni. Here is a recap of books spotlighted this year in our monthly. 

“Every Goodbye Ain’t Gone: A Photo Narrative 
of Black Heritage on Salt Spring Island,” 

[Dancing Crow Press] by Evelyn C. White, ’85, 
introduces readers to one of the top artist colonies 
in North America. With the Winter Olympics 
arriving in nearby Vancouver in February, this 
story of Salt Spring Island is right on time. To 
purchase, visit www.dancingcrowpress.com 

“Let’s Get it On,” by Jill Nelson, ’80, [Harper 
Collins] is a bawdy follow-up novel to her Marvin 
Gaye-inspired title “Sexual Healing.” 


Sana Butler, ’97, traveled from Los Angeles to Louisiana, from a 
Harlem church to a Virginia nursing home and too many other places 
in order to publish “Sugar of the Crop: My Journey to Find the 
Children of Slaves,” The Lyons Press. Butler, the great-great 
granddaughter of emancipated slaves produced the first and perhaps 
only book on the children of slaves based on primary interviews. 

In the reference category, Donald Scott, ’90, was contributor to 
“The Jim Crow Encyclopedia,” [Greenwood Publishing] . Scott’s 
entries were on police brutality, South Carolina, and the great 
migration of blacks to the Northeastern and Western areas of the 
United States. 


Kissette L. Bundy, ’87, and Wayne Dawkins, ’80, contributed 
14 entries to “The Encyclopedia of African-American History 
from 1896 to the Present,” [Oxford University Press]. Profiles 
include Anatole Broyard; Ed Bullins; David Dinkins; Bob 
Gibson : Herbie Hancock; Percy Julian; Reginald Lewis ; the 
Marsalis’ [Wynton, Branford, Marsalis, et al]; David Paterson; 
Joshua Redman: Bill Russell and Bernard Shaw . 
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BA Network/Garland scholar 

Steele is honing her reporting and writing skills to tell stories across media platforms, taking advantage of 
the unique strengths of each. She hopes to land in a dynamic newspaper newsroom upon graduation. 

She’s inspired by the opportunity to tell true stories about real people, examining the larger issues that 
affect us all and giving a voice to those who often go unheard. 

Steele is the fifth winner of the BA N/Garland scholarship. She joins Jessica Hopper [2008-09]; Lylah 
Holmes [2007-08]; Sabrina Ford [2006-07] and Dani McLain [2005-06]. 

Fund raising continues in order to permanently endow the scholarship fund. As of Nov. 23, $87,664 was 
collected for the $100,000 needed to endow the scholarship. The total includes a $7,500 anonymous 
challenge that invites donors to match and double their gifts. There is still time to take care of this 
incentive. 

The balance is $12,336 to endow the BA Network/Phyl Garland [photo left] 
scholarship. Can the goal be accomplished before the spring alumni meeting April 
22-25? An additional donor, A’Lelia Bundles, ’76, just stepped forward to match 
gifts of $50 to $100 through March 1,2010 from subscribers to the Black Alumni 
Network [Electronic or hard copy mailing list readers are eligible for this limited¬ 
time incentive] .Send gifts, payable to Columbia University and noting “Phyllis T. 
Garland Scholarship” in the lower left to Columbia University GSJ, 2950 
Broadway, New York, NY 10027. Attention: Jodi Lipper or Sharon M. Fox. 


The Black Alumni Network of Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism was founded in May 1980 and 
since July the group has published a monthly newsletter. The BA Newsletter’s mission is to keep people connected. 
We publish job changes and moves, news about books and films published or produced by alumni, and family 
milestones. And of course we keep alumni connected to news from the Columbia GSJ. Log on to our Web site at 
www.irn.columbia.edu/alumni/services/ban/ or see our link on the home page of www.blackioumalist.com Wayne J. 
Dawkins - editor, Betty Winston Baye, Kip Branch, Kissette Bundy, Angela Chatman, Cheryl Devall, Dan Holly, 
Keith Rushing, contributing editors E-mail tips, comments, suggestions to wdawk6%43@aol.com 
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